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The Largest Dairy Farm in the World.—II. 


AVING thus developed the natural 
resources of his property, as described 
in the first article published under 

the above heading in a previous number of 
Country Lire, Dr. Hay determined to add to 
the material welfare of histenants. Recognising 
that his property was specially adapted for 
dairying, he decided to convert it practically 
into one huge dairy farm. The estate lies on 
the sea coast, nearly ninety miles south of 
Sydney, having a frontage of about twenty 
miles to the Pacific Ocean, and extending about 
ten miles, at its furthest point, into the interior. 
It is bounded inland by an irregular wall of 
perpendicular limestone cliffs, from 1ooft. to 
yooft. high, which, at some prehistoric period, 
appear to have been caused by a great volcanic 
eruption. The land for miles around seems to 
have been lifted up and split by an irregular 
chasm roughly parallel to the present sea coast, 
the land on the side of the fissure next the sea 
sinking and leaving the cliffs exposed. Part of 
this strip of sunken land is occupied by the 
Berry Estate, and, in consequence of the cliffs, 
all communication with the interior is barred. 
The greater part of the estate is splendid land, 
formerly densely wooded, but now growing 
immense crops of grass and corn. The higher 
parts are yet dense forests of magnificent timber, 
but all the land that is capable of cultivation 
is being cleared for settlers. The climate is 
singularly salubrious, and there is a_ plentiful rainfall, the 
mean temperature for the four seasons being 62deg. Fahr. 
in spring, 75deg. Fahr. in summer, 62deg. Fahr. in autumn, and 
52deg. Fahr. in winter, while the average rainfall is fifty-four 
inches per annum. 

The estate is thus well watered, and now has a line of railway 
running right through it from Shoalhaven to Sydney, as well as 
a service of coastal steamers to the same port. Thus it possesses 


all the natural advantages of fertility, combined with excellent , 


sea and railway communication. The area of the estate exceeds 
70,000 acres, and on it there are already settled above 500 
farmers, milking about 15,000 cows, which produce annually 
£100,000 worth of butter. This is an average yield far above the 
rest of the Colony, for this district is noted for its excellent dairy 
cattle, due in no small degree to the late Mr. David Berry, who 
imported some of the best breeds of dairy cattle from the Old 
Country. Two years ago Dr. Hay commenced the erection of a 
large butter factory at Berry, the central township on the estate. 
His brother, Mr. Alexander Hay, came to Europe and visited 
all the best dairy centres, both in the United Kingdom and in 


Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and France, for the purpose of 
, , ’ 


becoming acquainted with the latest and most scientific methods 
of butter-making and securing the most modern and efficient 
dairy appliances. He went back full of information, taking with 
him half-a-dozen of the best Jersey cattle he could obtain. It is 
very largcly due to his energy and ability and _ enthusiastic 
labours in the management of the estate that it has developed 
so rapidly. Dr. Hay spared no expense in erecting his factory ; 
the very best machinery and all the latest improvements were 
embodied in the building, and it is one of the largest and most 
perfect dairy factories in the world. 





THE CHURNS. 

This is built by the side of the railway line, a hundred 
yards south of the Berry railway station. It measures 1ooft. in 
length by 4oft. in width, and has a galvanised iron roof, covered 
with patent paint, to exclude the heat, and fitted with a three-shaft 
louvre to keep the building cool inside. Everything has been 
carefully planned with a view to the economy of labour on the 
one hand, and the excellence of the product on the other. From 
the time the contents of the cream cans are poured into the 
straining vat on the ground floor until the cream comes out of 
the churn in the form of butter there is not only no risk, but 
there is even no possibility, of one single drop of liquid being 
splashed against either the walls or floors, and this is a most 
important feature in any factory of the kind. The ground floor 
of the building is divided into three large rooms, and the two 
outer ones are sub-divided into smaller apartments. In the 
centre rooms are the churns and freezing machinery and the 
cool storage vault. Up above are the cream tanks, into which 
the cream is pumped upon its arrival, and stored in ice-cooled 
tanks till the time for its churning. The process, from first 
to last, is simplicity itself. The cans of cream are passed 
from trucks, and the contents are then poured into a huge 
strainer, and pumped into a series of vats arranged side by side 
in an insulated chamber on the second floor. Here the cream 
is rapidly cooled, and here it remains to ripen until it is 
conducted through more pipes to the churning-room below. 
These pipes are movable, and are thoroughly sterilised every 
day by means of superheated steam. Close to the factory, but 
in a separate building, is the steam boiler and engine, which by 
means of shafts drive the machinery in the factory. 

Having erected so excellent a factory, Dr. Hay selected the 
best manager to be found ia Australia, Mr. W J. McVeigh, who 
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was the first man in that part 
of the world to introduce the 
system of paying for milk 
according to the amount of 
butter fat it contained. The 
Butter Factory was opened in 
September, 1895, and this year 
has made 1,000 tons of butter. 
During December alone over 
120 tons were made. 

On the estate, or con- 
tiguous to it, are thirteen 
creameries, which dispose of all 
their cream to THe Berry 
CentrraL Bourrer Facrory. 
The farmers living around each 
creamery take the new milk 
there, and, alter the cream is 
separated, return home with 
the skim milk for use on their 
farms. ‘They are paid the full 
market price for their milk, 
based on the amount of butter 
fat it contains, and draw their 
money monthly. The cream is sent daily from each creamery to 
the Central Factory, and, after being placed to ripen in vats 
containing 500 gallons.each, it is churned. In the cream vats are a 
series of coils of pipes through which brine regularly flows, and 
the temperature of which can be regulated to any degree desired. 
These coils of pipes, by the aid of machinery, swing slowly from 
side to side of the vats, causing a thorough circulation of the 
cream, and thus produce a uniform ripening. When properly 
ripe it passes to the great box churns, of which there are three, 
two of them being the largest in the world, as they each churn over 
half a ton of butter at atime. The capacity of the other churn 
is only 600lb. It would take fifty British farmers’ wives half a 
day each to make as much butter as one of these large churns 
turns out in half-an-hour, and then these same farmers’ wives 
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THE BERRY CENTRAL BUTIER FACTORY. 
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~vould probably spend at least another half-day in taking their 
butter to the local market to sell. 

After the butter is churned it passes on to the buttet- 
workers, which are circular revolving wooden tables eight feet 
across, and each holding 4cwt. of butter ata time. Here itis salted 
and properly worked, and when ready is removed to the cool 
room and prepared for sale. Half the output of the factory is sold 
in the local markets, and the other half consigned to Messrs. W. 
Weddel and Co., London, for sale in the United Kingdom. ‘The 
butter for export is packed in wooden boxes, each lined with 
parchment paper. The internal measurement of these boxes is 
just one cubic foot, and they each contain 561b. of butter. These 
cubical boxes are put into the refrigerating chamber directly 
they are packed, and kept at a temperature ranging from about 
25deg. Fahr. to 30deg. Fahr. 
Insulated railway-trucks are 
run alongside the refrigerating 
chamber door and loaded with 
the day’s make. These trucks 
are double cased, the space 
between the casings being filled 
with ice, so that during transit 
from the factory to the freez- 
ing chambers of the ship in 
Sydney Harbour the butter is 
kept perfectly cool. It reaches 
London in about seven weeks 
from the time of leaving 
Sydney. The ocean freight is 
only three farthings per Ib. 
‘nett. The machinery for the 
factory consists of four engines, 
one 40  horse-power engine 
being used for refrigerating 
purposes, two others for driv- 
ing purposes, and one kept in 
reserve in case of a breakdown. 
The cream ripening room, the 
butier-making room, and the 
storage room are all kept cool 
by means of refrigerated brine, 
which flows through a series 
of pipes, that are fixed 
on the inside walls of each 


CIRCULAR WOODEN BUTTER-WORKERS AT THE BERRY FACTORY. room. 


BOOKS OF 


HERE is no question that in ‘* The School for Saints ” (Fisher Unwin), 
** John Oliver Hobbes ” has produced a book of no common measure of 
interest, as a work of art. — But the art lies not in construction, With 


something, but-by no. means all,. of Mr. Meredith’s involution. of manner, our__ 


author seems to have forced together within the covers of a single volume all sorts 
of incoherent and incongruous characters; and her plot is spasmoJic and tiresome. 
There is here and there a thoroughly dramatic scene or a fine piece of 
Cescription, For example, the description of the meeting of Henriette Duboc 
and Robert Orange at Miraflores is excellent, and there is real giowing colour in 
the word-picture of the burning of the villa and the mill at Loadiila by the 
Countess and Brigit. -* At first they saw pale garlands of blue smoke winding 
up towards the stars. Then the house seemed a black cauldron of bright 
serpents ; flames filled the sky, and soon a tremendous explosion shook the 
earth. ‘lhe roof of the villa fell in, and, stick by stick, the whole fabric was 
levelled with the ground. Il’or two hours they watched without speaking.” 
Then the two women, de ermined not to be taken alive, set fire to the old 
mill in which they have taken refuge. ‘‘ Their faces were transfigured, and that 
extraordinary exaltation which seems to fill the human soul in moments of great 
peril, great joy, or great despair, had made them insensible alike to horror and 


rs ve) x 
THE DAY 
A 4 . 

pain. ‘Lhe boards beneath their feet were cracking, and from time to. time a 
tongue of fire darted out from the wall, and singed the heavy serge of their 
skirts. So intense was the heat, that Brigit—following a tender impulse 
_ began to fan her companion’s cheeks with a soft handkerchief.” Passages of 
this kind brought in at the train, so to speak, of the Carlist affair of 1869, show 
that our author, if ever she turned her attention to the novel of adventure, pure 
and simple, would often make our slow blood run hot and fast. But, unless I 
am mistaken, that has not been her object in writing ‘‘ The School for Saints,” 
which, as a mere story, halts not a little. Rather has she aimed at subtle analysis 
of human passion, with which, for the moment, we need not be troubled, and at 
delicate painting of scenes and dialogues in many walks of life. larticularly 
admirable is the central dialogue between Orange, the private secretary and budding 
politician, and Disraeli. Our author's Disraeli is not the real Disraeli ; he strikes 
me rather as a clever impersonation of the thoughts and the taste which are 
exhibited in the pages of ‘ Lothair.” But this word ‘‘clever” is usel in 
no conventional sense. The few pages on which Disraeli figures scintillate with 
epigrams as true as they are cynical and biting. ‘* Wrap your soul in the linsey- 
woolsey of morality, and then you may order your hair shirts lined with silk.” 
‘In the meanwhile, make friends of the women. The sex is dangerovs but it 
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stands well in the Divine favour.” ‘If I know a little about anything, it is the 
simplicity of the hidden life.” ‘* Flaubert has the morals of a sick devil, and the 
philosophy of a retired dancing master.” ‘* How easy it is,” observed Disraeli, 
“to be faithful to a woman one loves.” Such are a few of the gems from three 
or four pages; but the whole book sparkles with sayings brilliantly bitter. 
Thus the Count de Brie, whose ‘‘ intrigues were as studied as his piety,” had no 
convictions, “‘but rules of conduct he had in plenty.” ‘‘ Lying is bad policy. 
To desert a woman enlists unpopularity. Be true to some woman, and you will 
gain credit with all men. To cheat at cards is the last possible mistake.” 
** Lion-tamers, snake-charmers, and royal favourites all come to sudden disaster.” 
It is on the strength of sayings such as these that I set the book down as 
one to be studied and thought upon, not as a story, but as a subtle and 
fascinating and witty analysis of human nature. It has, it should be added, 
a strong Roman Catholic tinge. 
A poet, t2 my mind, is never at his best when he pours forth his heart upon 
a political theme ; for whenever that calamity happens there will be men and 
women who, agreeing with him, will exaggerate the sweetness and the fire of his 
song, and others who, disagreeing with him 77 /o’o, will treat him as though he 
raved. Therefore, it seems to me regrettable from the artistic point of view that 
Mr. William Watson, who is a genuine poet and full of fire and music, should 
have prostituted his genius to politics. None the less his ‘‘ The Hope of the 
World and other Poems” (John Lane) is a pearl of price ; and the lines them- 
selves, political or no, are to be treasured in memory. Strong men, more 
seriously thoughtful than Mr, Watson will ever be, and to the full as earnest, 
have gathered up his poetry and committed it to memory before now, and we 
may not wond.s. What can be finer than these words concerning Hope :— 
** As some adventurous flower, 
On savage cragside grown, 
Seems nourished hour by hour 
From its wild self alone, 
So lives inveterate Hope.on her own hardihood.” 
Or take another examp”: 
** And the triumph of him that begot, 
And the labour of her that bore, 
Behold they are evermore 
As warp and welt in our lot. 
We are children of splendour and flame, 
Of shuddering also, and tears, 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
An‘ abject from the spheres.” 
In this, truly, is the whole spirit of humanity; in it is the voice of the 


ST. ANDREWS DAY AT 


T. ANDREW’S DAY 
is the great football 
day of the year at Eton, 

and it has to be recorded that 
the festival was observed this 
year with traditional enthu- 
siasm. First and _ foremost 
among the contests of the day 
was, of course, the time- 
honoured struggle between 
Collegers and Oppidans at the 
Wall. The brickwork which 
shuts out the Slough road from 
that strip of the Playing lields 
known as “Old Sixpenny,” has 
stood in its present position for 
at least a century, and despite 
the kicking it has received from 
many generations of Etonians 
who have at various times 
ensconced themselves in a 
similar position to the spec- 
tators shown in our illustration, 
and have as vigorously plied 
the old red bricks with their 
heels, it looks like standing 
a good many decades longer to 
afford, for one thing, the oppor- 
tunity of playing a branch of 
football which nearly all those 
who have played it class as the 
best game in the world. 

Though it has the reputa- 

tion of being the roughest game 
played at any public school, 
the wall game is by no means 
so rough as it looks. The 
* Walls,” as those who form 
up next to the brick wall are 
called, are not padded and swathed like Arctic explorers to 
protect them from the onslaughts of their opponents, but in order 
to save their shoulders and ears from being grazed by the rough 
edges of the wall. Itis essentially a game where strength tells, as 
opposed to the fleetness of foot which is a necessary concomitant 
of excellence in the field game. Thus the players are on both 
sides, as a rule, good specimens of the sturdy youth of Old 
England; and those who represented their respective sections of 
the school on the present anniversary were no exception to the 
rule. 
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true post, of the man who sees into the very heart of things. Let us cast on 
one side all little agreements and disagreements when we are compelled to salute 
the Maker and the Singer. 

‘Joy of my Youth” (Elkin Mathews) comes from the pen of Claud 
Nicholson, a writer whose name is new to me. Mr. Nicholson’s work cannot 
be described by any of the conventional terms of praise. It is not by any means 
convincing. Its author has disregarded the common-place rules of construction ; 
he evidently cares very little about what is called characterisation. Yet I venture 
to say that he possesses that French gaiety and brightness of style to which few 
English men or women ever attain. His mind, I take it, is steeped in the 
pleasant literature of France ; it is an atmosphere in which he has lived, and 
from it comes the charm of happy individuality which illuminates ‘ these little 
pictures ” of the ‘‘ happy, varied life” of the child and young man Cornelius. 
Mere description can give no idea of the gentle fascination of the book. One 
must extract just a little, and the extract I shall choose is that which shows 
Cornelius, the ailing, gay, winsome child in his most alluring mood. I choose it 
for two reasons—firstly, no man, save Mr. Kenneth Grahame, understands child- 
hood so well as Mr. Nicholson ; secondly, the part of his book which deals 
with the journalist’s life in Paris palls upon me. Even that part is well and 
brightly written, is instinct with as much of the spirit of, we need not say purity, 
but of tolerable cleanliness, as Paris permits. But the joy, the quaint merriment, 
the unconscious, inconsequent wit of the childhood of Cornelius are the great 
things. Cornelius is laid up and ill—he is a weak but merry creature. The 
Abbé comes to see him, pities him for having no toys, and Cornelius bounds 
from the bed. ‘‘‘ These are my bedroom slippers. V’es/-ce pas gurls sont 
adorable? Wave you got any? No? Doyougoto bedin black?’ ‘ Certainly 
no’,’ said the Abbé, outraged, and he lifted Cornelius on to his knee. ‘ Are 
they your bed-things that you wear in church? I always thought black was a 
bad colour ; Raimond says so. The devil is black.’ ‘The colour depends 
entirely on the person that wears it.? ‘Ah! Do you undo all these tiny buttons 
when you take off your dress?’ And then, earnestly, ‘What do you wear 
underneath?’ ‘ Oh !—er—ordinary things.’ Cornelius looked disappointed. 
And then the child, having slept on the Abbé’s knee, cries, half-waking, ‘ Oh, 
father, he’s so nice and big and warm and soft and black —like aunt’s tea cosy,’” 
One is sorry for the man who has grown so old that he cannot recognise 
here the true insight into the spirit and meaning of childhood ; but one need be 
sorry for no woman, for there is not one of them who will not see it at once. 
The only thing to be regretted is that Cornelius becomes adult, for, somehow o1 
other, the Yvonnes and things of Parisian life do not fit in with this child of 
ethereal beauty, whom we love at first sight. But the gods love him also, and 


he dies young, 
an in 
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HALF-TIME. Lion. 


Although the wall game is an enigma to most non-Etonians, 
there is still a large company invariably gathered to see the match 
on St. Andrew’s Day. The attendance varies from year to year, 
that of this year being not quite up to the average, and several 
old faces generally to be recognised in the promenade were missing. 
Everything was favourable for players and spectators. The sun 
shone with considerable power, and the ground for this time of 
the year was comparatively dry. 

In the match for once the form of the trials was con- 
firmed, for the Oppidans were stronger in the bully, and were 
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possessed of the greater skill outside, with the result that the 
game ended in an easy win for them by six shiestonothing. All 
six shies were got by H.C. Pilkington, the captain, who, as 
flyine man, did much splendid kicking. In shying, too, he was 
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quick and accurate, and it was only the promptitude with which 
the Collegers’ behinds fell back and covered the door that pre- 
vented Pilkington from scoring a goal. All the scoring occurred 
when the ball was in good calx, and the Oppidans, who had it here 
for at least a quarter of an 
hour before change of ends, 
made good use of their oppor- 
tunities. Kicking towards bad 
calx the Oppidans again had 
all the play, but they only once 
got over, and then the ball was 
driven out. by Clarke, the 
Collegers’ long behind. 

The play was less enter- 
taining than some that has 
been seen in other years, for 
the reason that the ball came 
out of the bully so seldom. 

Mr. Walter Durnford filled 
his old post of referee, and the 
umpires were the Rev. F. J. 
Tuck and Mr. H. F. Tatham. 
Collegers: R. D. Warren, H. 
P. W. Macnaghten, R. H. 
Malden (walls), R. Tomkinson, 
C. A. Willis (seconds), A. J.C. 
Huddleston (third), N. R. 
Davidson (fourth), W. W. Jelf 
(line), P. G. M. Skene (flying 
man), O. B. Clarke (line behind), 
B.C. Forbes (goal). Oppidans : 
Sir A. Hazlerigg, H. J. Hale, 
J. S. Carter (walls), S. H. 
Charrington, H. Hulton- 
Harrop (seconds), J. J. Pawson 
(third), A. G.Cameron (fourth), 
Hon. W. G. Cadogan (line), H. 
C. Pilkington (flying man), A. 
D. Pilkington (line behind), P. 
Eton. L. Hollins (goal). 


THE. HAUNTED: HOUSE 


matter with it. To be sure, it was old, gabled, ivy-clad, 

lattice-windowed—all that went to make a house com- 
panionable and old-fashioned. It was this, as much as any 
more material inducement, that persuaded us to yield to the 
agent's importunities and take the house for the summer. Of 
course, one is familiar with the disadvantages of such houses 
that have to be balanced against its blessings—no bathroom, 
lots of rats, probable moths, water to be pumped up every day, 
no hot water laid on, and all that sort of thing; but what do all 
such details matter on a summer holiday ? What do they avail 
against the charm of the old oak panelling behind which the 
rats skirmish, and the occasional stretches of tapestry in which 
the moths revel? In a word, we were delighted with our tem- 
porary property as soon as we had a sight of it, which did not 
happen till one was close upon it. Behind, the woods came 
down to the back door, almost ; in front, the jungle of an old- 
fashioned garden, with its hollyhocks, snapdragons, and the rest 
of them, grew high to the border of the gravelled path that went 
before the house. Our boxes had to be carried in—with difficulty 
suggesting the camel and the needle’s eye—through a little gate 
resembling the lych-gate of a church. Outside that, the road, 
to dignify our lane by such a name, straggled down, overgrown 
with dog roses, to the high road which took one to the station, 
and so, by very easy stages, up to London—a delightful old-world, 
cottagy kind of house, without a word said, or to be said, against 
it. Personally, I do not care for a house too profusely creeper- 
clad. ‘Creepers without mean crawlers within,” I ventured to 
say to my wife, but was rebuked with severity, for she is one of 
those ladies who regard a word said against any kind of flower 
as something in the nature of a profanity. And yet she cannot 
bear a woodlouse—but women are seldom logical. 

So we arrived, with our boxes and my wife’s maid, and the 
baby—so-called, though she was two years old—and the parrot 
in a cage, and a small Yorkshire terrier. The people from 
whom we had taken the house had left a cat, so we were fairly 
equipped with domestic live stock of all descriptions. Probably 
we took no more time and trouble about settling into our 
summer abode than other folks take. We had already mapped 
out the rooms according to their proposed uses. My wife and 
myself occupied a gabled room in the west corner, and a room 
down a long passage at the opposite end of the house was 
designed for the sleeping room of the child and nurse. Later we 
had to modify this arrangement, and finally to change it 


| HE house did not look as if it ought to have anything the 


altogether; but, in the meantime, this, that we may as well call 
the Blue Room, since the colour of the paper will indicate it 
through all the changes of tenancy that it underwent, seemed a 
cheerful apartment enough. Facing the south, the sun played 
upon it, and I cannot for the life of me tell what impulse it was that 
made me turn to the nurse—as we were inspecting the room yet 
again, while the boxes were being brought in—and say to her: 
‘You will be comfortable here, will you not ?” 

‘‘ What could have made you ask such a thing?” my wife, 
rather naturally, I had to admit, enquired afterwards. ‘ Putting 
ideas into Eliza’s head !”’ 

However furnished with ideas her head might have been that 
night, there were plenty of them init the next morning. It was 
always her way to bring the child to our room for a kiss before 
we got up. Generally her report was that the child had slept 
like a top, but on this exceptional occasion the bulletin was that 
** Miss May had had a very disturbed night.” 

‘It’s the strange bed, of course, Eliza,” my wife said. 

Eliza, a woman of mature years and sober sense, shook her 
head a little doubtfully. 

‘‘ Why, of course, it must have been the bed,” my wife 
persisted. ‘‘ What else could possibly keep the child awake ?” 

“TI think, mum,” Eliza said, still doubtfully, ‘‘ that perhaps 
it might have been rats.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, sharply, “ that you heard 
noises? What sort of noises? Ofcourse, it must have been rats.” 

Eliza folded her hands very demurely over her apron, and 
did not answer. 

‘«* What do you think the noises were ? ” | asked again, rather 
irritated by her silence. 

‘Of course, sir,” she said, more demurely than ever, “as 
you've said so, it must be rats.” 

“You can have Jake to sleep in there with you to-morrow 
night ’—Jake was the Yorkshire terrier. ‘He'll keep away the 
rats.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Eliza answered, with her exasperating 
demureness. ; 

Eliza had privileges as an old and trusted servant. Though 
I was irritated, something in her manner had impressed both my 
wife and myself, and certainly the child had all the look of having 
passed a broken night, but that might be attributed easily enough 
to the strange bed and surroundings. Nevertheless, as soon as 
breakfast was over, we went up together to the night nursery. On 
the way up it occurred to me to whistle to Jake. 
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‘* He will very soon show us if the rats have been about,” 
I said. d 

Even as | spoke he came galloping in obstreperous spirits u» 
the stairs after us. ‘ Rats!” I repeated, and at the word his 
back bristled and his tail went up more stiffly than ever. He 
ran about, poking his nose into every corner, in an agitated hunt 
for the imaginary rats, and so we went down to the passage leadin + 
to the Blue Room. As I opened the door the dog bounded in, but 
he had scarcely made a step across the threshold before his whole 
demeanour altered in the most remarkable way. He had gone in 
like a lion, head and ears alert, tail erect, brimful of eager and 
bloodthirsty courage. Inan instant all this was changed. All his 
courage vanished, his tail went down between his legs, his ears 
fell, his head lost its alertness for a look of apprehension, as he 
sniffed uneasily at the atmosphere of the room. With tail closely 
held in to his legs he backed out again, and stood trembling at the 
threshold, presenting the greatest imaginable contrast with the 
boisterous, eager dog that had bounded in a moment before. 

I confess that I was strangely disquieted. Of course, I 
rated the dog, called him a fool, called him ‘ good dog !”’ and 
endeavoured by every blandishment to bring him back into the 
room. It was all in vain. Even the magic word ‘*“ Rats!” had 
lost its power. A cocking of the ears was the utmost tl at it 
could effect ; the next moment the dog relapsed into its trembling 
despondency. 

“It’s very funny,” I said to my wife. ‘ What can be the 
matter with the dog ?” 

For the rest, the Blue Room continued to wear all the aspect 
of a cheerful apartment, the sun shining in, and the windows 
opening on the varied colours of the garden. The scent of the 
flowers came in with the summer air, and yet, amidst all the 
warmth and sunshine, there was something that struck me a 
little unpleasantly. 

“Do you not notice something ?”’ I asked my wife. ‘ Not 
a smell exactly, but a sort of atmosphere—something dank ?” 

‘*T notice nothing but the smell of the carnations,” she said. 

“‘ Should you like to change the child’s room?” I suggested. 

‘‘No,”’ she answered; ‘it’s all stuff and nonsense—just 
Eliza’s fancy. If it’s anything, it’s rats.” 

* Jake doesn’t look just exactly as if it was rats,” I said. 

We went downstairs again, to the obvious relief of Jake, 
who regained his spirits in proportion as we put stairs and 
passages between us and the Blue Room, During the day | 
made some stealthy enquiries of the gardener, and of an odd 
man who lived in the village and had been left by our landlord, 
but elicited nothing from them to show that the house had the 
character of being haunted by any'uncanny visitors, or that any 
village gossip, penetrating to the servants’ hall, was likely to 
have suggested to: Eliza any grounds for the fears at which her 
manner had more than hinted. 

When Eliza came to our room the next morning, I said to 
her, in a cheery manner calculated to dispel any remnants of 
nightmare: ‘* Well, any rats in the night ?”’ 

Her answer showed none of the response that I had 
expected to my cheeriness of manner. ‘I am very sorry, sir,” 
she said, firmly, but quite respectfully, ‘‘ but if you do not mind, 
1 would rather not sleep in that room again.” 

* \What nonsense, Eliza!” my wife began, but I interrupted 
her. 

‘« Never mind,” I said, “if Eliza does not like to sleep there, 
I will do so, and see what will happen.” 

“But what has happened?” my wife asked the woman. 

To this, however, she declined to give any explicit answer. 
She would rather not say. It might all have been her fancy. If 
the master was going to sleep there, he would see for himself. 
This was about all that we could get out of her, but it was 
evident from the woman's pale face and troubled features that 
her night, from whatever cause, had not been a very restful one. 

I have to confess to some feelings of not unnatural trepida- 
tion, such as a slight fluttering of the heart and tremulousness of 
the hand, as I said good-night to my wife that night, and closed 
the door of the room in which, if such things were possible, it 
seemed that | might expect something in the way of an 
experience. As my companion and protector I had persuaded 
Jake to accompany me into the room, in spite of a repetition of 
those very evident symptoms of dislike which he had already 
exhibited. When I shut the door end turned the key he 
remained cowering in the corner nearest to the door, from time 
to time uttering a distressing whimper. Once or twice I was 
on the point of letting him out, reflecting that such companion- 
ship was not altogether soothing to agitated nerves, but the 
thought that his ready bark would inevitably warn me of any 
attempted human intrusion into the room, decided me to keep 
him. Any such intrusion, however, appeared virtually impossible, 
for I had locked the door, the window was many feet from the 
ground, and bolted, and the room, besides, had none of that 
panelling which might have concealed a secret door of cntry into 
other rooms of the old house. I bad armed myself, more for 
the reassurance of my wife than from any other motive, with a 
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revolver, which I laid beside my bed, thinking, with a smile, 
that in this protective measure lay, perhaps, the greatest danger 
that menaced me. 

At length I blew out my candle, and, having succeeded in 
scolding Jake into silence, composed myself for sleep. For 
a while I woocd it in vain, listening with hyper-excited senses to 
the occasional slight noises that occur nocturnally in all old 
houses. Then I presume I must have slept, for my next moment 
of consciousness was one of vivid awakening. Stealthily, slowly, 
irresistibly, someone was pulling the clothing off the bed. 

‘‘Who is there?” I called, in a voice that startled me by 
the terror in its tone. 

At that the pulling at the bed-clothes, which I now thought 
I must have fancied, ceased. I drew the clothes back over me 
without resistance. It was a nightmare, I said to myself. Had 
it been anything else, Jake infallibly would have barked. Again 
I settled myself to my sleep; but again—surely it was no 
fancy !—began that slow, stealthy drag upon the clothes. 

“What is it?” I called, beside myself with vague terio-. 
Then, as no answer came, I reached for the matches on the table 
beside me. With my trembling hands I was a full minute in 
striking a light. Then, as the candle flickered up, I saw that all 
in the room was as before. Jumping out of bed, revolver in 
hand, | looked beneath the valance. Nothing was there. The 
door was shut, the window bolted. Suddenly I bethought 
myself of Jake, wondering that the dog had taken no notice of 
my calling or my actions. He was there, still in his corner; 
but if ever the canine aspect expressed the extremity of terror it 
was shown in every line and every bristle of his form. He was 
no longer crouched, but drawn back, stiffened, on his haunches, 
with forelegs outstretched, trembling violently in every limb, 
and gazing, not at me, who addressed him as I came to him, 
but intently glaring, with fear-stricken eyes, at nothing—at 
<omething—something that I could not see in the empty room. 
When I reached him he recognised my voice, and responded to 
my pat by a start and a momentary turn of the head, immediately 
averting it again to stare, with his horror-stricken glare, into the 
vacant room. ; 

** What is it, old man?” I said to him, encouragingly, but 
his attitude again changed, only for a moment, and again he 
stared tremblingly into vacancy. And then, as I stood and 
followed the direction of his gaze, suddenly the room became 
vocal with the most distressful human, and yet scarcely human, 
cry that I have ever listened to. It was not loud, very low, 
rather, and very thin in its timbre—the shrill, tiny, treble cry of 
a very small human being, as it seemed, filling the room, as if 
it came, in its thin intensity, from every crack of every 
wall at once; a cry as of a child in the extremest agony, too 
faint to utter more than this low yet high-pitched and insistent 
tone. At the sound the dog started yet more violently, and 
whimpered low in the distress of its terror. 

Gradually the thin cry died away, indescribably plaintive, to 
silence. Then again, as I stood still, with the beads of perspira- 
tion gathering on my forehead, it began again, at first so low 
as to be almost imperceptible, so that one doubted whether it 
was the ear of sense or fancy that caught it, then swelling till it 
seemed to fill the whole room with its intensity, yet even at that 
terribly —inhumanly—high, thin pitch. The pain of it, the terror 
of it, were insufferable; and yet the pity of it was insufferable 
too, so that even in the extremity of my fear I could be conscious 
of an intense pity for the suffering of the poor creature, whether 
of sense or spirit, from whom. the cry came. As I listened, 
tremblingly, I realised the folly of bringing my revolver in hand 
to meet such a visitor as this—the inadequacy as well as the 
brutality of the weapon. I was so wrung with the diverse 
emotions of fear and pity that I was tempted to throw myself, in 
hysterical tears, upon the bed. It was with the strongest effort 
that I maintained my self-control; and presently the cry went 
off into its indescribable thinness and became inaudible. Three 
several times it thus died away and welled forth again, and I 
could fancy that the poor trembling dog beside me could hear 
the voice in its extremest tenuity, after its vibrations had ceased 
to be audible to my ears. 

To account for it I had not the faintest conjectuie at com- 
mand. It scarcely occurred to me to make the effort. It seemed 
impossible not to recognise it as something quite beyond the 
human sense of understanding. Singularly enough, after the 
third repetition I seemed to realise that the visitation, for the 
time at least, was ended, and the dog, too, seemed to share some 
measure of my relief. It relaxed its strange attitude of intense 
terror, and, with a feeble wag of its tail in response to my 
caress, curled itself in the corner again and appeared inclined to 
sleep. I, too, went back to my bed, but I dared not, though I 
was ashamed of my fears, put out the light, and after an hour or 
two, in course of which I think I sometimes dozed uneasily, the 
early dawn came, and brought its comforting security. 

I said little, except to my wife, of the experiences of that 
night. I did not seek to repeat them, and during the rest of our 
short tenancy, none of our household slept again in that room, 
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nor did we suffer any more disturbance of our night’s rest. But 
I wrote a full account of my experiences to our landlord, and 
in response received from him a singular account, which is remark- 
able, if for nothing else, for the notable coincidences by which it 
might seem to establish some more than natural explanation of 
the sounds and sensations from which I had suffered. 

It appeared that, under a previous ownership, this room had 
been occupied by a nurse, who was a woman of violent temper. 
The child under her care and occupying her bed had been trouble- 
some, and to punish it, the wretch had thrust the child out of the 
bed on a cruelly cold winter’s night, and, as a result of the 
exposure, the child had died. Did this circumstance in any way 
account—if, humanly speaking, such a rational term as “account ” 
could be applied to such seeming supernatural experiences as I 
had undergone—for the pulling at the bed-clothes and 
subsequent agony of wailing that had caused me_ such 
distress? It is hard to say. It happened that no one had 
slept in the room, which for a while had been furnished as a 
sitting-room, in the interval between its occupancy by the 
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unnatural nurse and child and by our kindly Eliza with our little 
one. For the benefit of those who prefer a more rationalistic, and 
yet not wholly satisfactory, explanation, it is only right to add 
that when this, the oldest part of the house, was pulled down, a 
few years later, there was evidence found to show that a pair of 
owls had occupied a nest in the chimney of this very room. To 
them, and to their offspring, has been ascribed by some persons 
the indescribable wailing cry which so afflicted me and the unfor- 
tunate Jake, and it has been further suggested that the dragging 
at the bed-clothes may have been the act of one of the parent 
birds which had descended into the room and was seeking 
materials for its nest. To me, I must confess, this does not 
appear altogether an adequate account, though it is only fair to 
add that, in his puppyhood, Jake had been badly maltreated by a 
big white cockatoo, and had ever after shown a holy horror at 
the approach of any large bird. 

But no explanations could ever suffice to make us find a 
name for this home of our summer holidays other than that of 
‘The Haunted House.” Horace Hutcuinson. 
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/ho.o. by Hugh Penfold 


A MIST ON 


IST and fog are the greatest difficulties that beset the grouse shooter as 
the season draws to a close. Often and often have we driven six or 
eight miles to the rendezvous in November, and the first few days of 

December, only to find on our arrival that the higher moorlands were enveloped 
in mist, and shooting rendered impossible. The annoyance to the guests is bad 
enough, but still worse is it for the host, who has his drivers in readiness, 
luncheon provided, and all arrangements made for the day’s sport. Many of the 
drivers live at considerable distances, and, in the event of a shoot not taking 
place, are given half the usual day’s pay, which amounts on most moors to 35. 6d. 
a day and lunch. Sometimes the hills are covered with floating clouds of smoke- 
like mist from daybreak, and then, of course, a start is not made, but in other 
cases it is only after a drive or two have been had that the big masses of fog come 
sweeping up the sloping hillsides, blotting the valleys out from view, then 
hiding the distant headlands, and coming nearer and nearer, until shooting cannot 
be carried on, and the guns merely have to sit and wait the arrival of the beaters. 
sirds get confused and fly in all directions, some coming in from behind the 
butts, looming as big as turkeys in the white, vaporous pall of mist that hides 
even the next butt from our sight. We hcar the beaters shouting to each other in 
their endeavours to keep in touch, but frequently they get lost for an hour or two, 
and only by the repea‘ ed firing of double shots in the air are they enabled to find 
their way to the butts. Occasionally the mist lifts for a few minutes, enabling 
one to see a few hundre 1 yards across the moor, and then, in big rolling clouds, 
the fog comes on, and again hides all from view. Even the beaters, men who 
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know every yard of the moor, get lost, and wander long distances from the usual 
route, while the guns make their way carefully to the centre butt, and there 
await the arrival of the men. Should one or two be missing, shots are fired, 
and we listen for their shouts in reply. How big and ghost-like the men appear 
as they emerge from the mist in all directions. Frequently we hear, whilst the 
drive is in progress, the hoarse call of a cock grouse, or the whistle of the 
pinions as a big pack dash away unseen in the darkness. 

When all the beaters are assembled we cautiously make our way to Le 
shooting-box, guided solely by the sheep track that runs close by the front ol 
the little house snugly ensconced amongst the rocks. Here a roaring fire of 
peats is soon made, the luncheon laid out, and after full justice has been done, 
we sit and smoke and yarn, hoping against hope that the mist will lift, and 
enable us at least to get in one more drive. The mist rolls along the hillsides, 
and settles over the valley, completely hiding the tiny village nestling at the 
foot of the moorland allotments. A slight drizzling rain is falling, and the 
brown heather is hung with drops ‘of water that cling to the withering bent 
grass and yellow rushes, All is unutterably dreary and desolate—not a sound to 
break the intense silence ; not a glimpse of sunlight ; not a speck of sky to be 
seen ; nothing but impenetrable dull grey mist. As the day wears on a slight break 
in the fog occurs, and the hills across the valley can be dimly discerned, The 
beaters are started, and we stroll slowly down to the line of batts, and have a 
long dreary wait ere the first bird crosses the guns. The flank men are seen at 
intervals, as the clouds sweep across the open face of the moorland, and we hear 
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the shouts of the advancing drivers as they endeavour to force birds over the 
guns. A big pack loom out of the mist on the brow of the hill, and in an 
instant are over the line of butts ; shot after shot rings out in the moisture-laden 
atmosphere, and birds fall here and there with a dull thud on the long heath>r, 


sending up a per‘ect shower of spray from the rain-spangled vegetation. The 
sods of heather with which the butts are built are dripping with moisture, and one’s 
clothing is grey with the fine rain that clings to the fibres of the cloth. The dogs 


are crouching and shivering in a corner sheltered as much as possible from 
the raw cold air that is driven in slight gusts across the moors. We hear, 
but cannot see, the little beck that now rushes so madly along in a 
peat-coloured stream over the boulder-strewn bed, or dashes impetuously 
downwards in mimic waterfalls where the winter floods have cut a way through 
the solid rock. 

Darkness comes on quickly on these short autumn days, and afer the drive 
is over we have some difficulty in finding our way dryshod over the rough ground 
that lies between the butts and the lodge at the foot of tne hills, where, as we 
drop down into the valley, we sce the dim yellow lights surrounded by a halo 
of mist. A blazing fire, a cup of tea, and then the crunch of the wheels sounds 
on the gravel outside as the dog-cart is brought round ; and after a cheery adieu 
to our host we start on our lonely drive of cight miles, through the narrow lanes 
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and moorland roads, homewards. The mist in the valley hides all from view ; 
the rain-laden leafless trees are dripping with moisture, and the lamps of the 
dog-cart throw but a dim lurid light into the thick fog which rises like a wall otf 
darkness around us. Fortunately, there is but little traffic on these moorland 
roads, and we see no sign of life until we pass through the little sleepy village, 
with its yelping curs and glistening wet streets, that are dimly lit at intervals by the 
flash of lamps from the shop windows. The whistle of a train in the distance 
sounds weird and strange in the stillness, as we quickly cover mile after mile of 
our journey, and we have ample time for our wandering thoughts, which travel 
with lightning speed from scene to scene of bygone sport. Now it isa glimpse of 
the wide flooded river that revives memories of many a pleasant day with the 
rod spent on its banks, or wading up its many streams, and we endeavour to 
discern where only a week previously hounds raced across the pastures close to 
the brush of a bold moorland fox, who, without hesitation, crossed the river and 
made his way ina bee-line to a well-known ‘‘ clitter ” of rocks, from which it was 
useless to attempt to dislodge him. And so our thoughts wander backwards 
o'er many a pleasant day long past, until we reach our journey’s end, tired and 
wet, and yet, despite the discom/orts of the day’s sport, quite satisfied with the 
meagre bag of ten brace of November grouse, now in the full beauty of their 
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Public School Cricket.—VIII. Westminster. 





Photo. by Elliott and Fry, THE WESTMINSTER ELEVEN. 


HERE has of late years been a steady improvement in 
Westminster cricket, and the Eleven of this season was 

a strong one in all respects. The achievement of the 

year was the defeat of Charterhouse, after a thoroughly interesting 
and good struggle; and as the Westminster boys had not been 
successful since 1890, there was naturally a scene of enthusiasm 
at Vincent Square when the winning hit was made. The total 
record of the season was four matches won, four lost, and two 
drawn; but the visiting teams were in almost all cases excep- 
tionally good ones, and there is no doubt that the Eleven did 
themselves considerable credit in some of the games which they 
did not win. It is not too much to say that the success of the 
team was very largely due to two players, R. E. More, the 
captain, and R. N. kK. Blaker. The former, who is now in 
residence at Christchurch, took 61 wickets at an average of 
11 runs each, and had a batting average of 28 for thirteen com- 
pleted innings. He bowls fast medium, with an occasional slow 
ball, and has an off-break, but he also gets a good many wickets 
with a ball which comes with his arm. His consistent success 
at Westminster stamps him as an all-round cricketer far above 
the average, and in the present scarcity of bowlers at Oxford, 
he can hardly fail to find a place in the ’Varsity Eleven next 
summer. Blaker will have another season at school, when he 
will succeed More as captain. His batting all through the year 
was most extraordinarily reliable, for, although he did not reach 
a century, he scored over 50 on eight occasions, and came out 
with the fine average of 46°53, having made 605 runs in thirteen 
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completed innings. His batting had a large share in the victory 
over Charterhouse, as he contributed 78 and 48 not out, and 
batted brilliantly in the second innings, when the slightest mistake 
on his part might have meant the defeat of his side. His best 
stroke is his cut, and he makes most of his runs behind the 
wicket. Another most useful member of the team was F. Young, 
who is a very steady batsman. He was successful against 
Charterhouse, when he and Blaker put on over 100 runs for the 
first wicket ; and, as he will have two more seasons at school, he 
will probably become a thoroughly good cricketer. Cotterill and 
Flack were the most successful of the remaining batsmen, and 
they often were of great service to their side. The Eleven was 
an essentially young one, and no less than eight of the players 
will be back for 1898, while five are expected to be available in 
1899— an encouraging prospect for the supporters of Westminster 
cricket. 

A very pleasing feature in connection with the side was 
their consistently good and keen fielding, which, after the first 
m<tch, was quite reliable and often brilliant. At the outset of 
the season.the Eleven, thanks to More and Blaker, defeated 
West Kent. In this:match the former made 96 and took eight 
wickets for 32, and the latter made 85. . The’ school would also 
have defeated the ‘“Incogs,” if time had not prevented the 
game being finished, for at the end the visitors were 116 runs 
behind, with only three wickets to fall. . The Eton Ramblers 
defeated the Eleven by a very small margin, Blaker batting 
finely, while More and W. C. Stevens bowled well for the school. 
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The Old Westminsters found both More and Blaker in form, 
and were well beaten by 71 runs and four wickets; but although 
Blaker made 72 against I Zingari, the boys were over 100 
runs behind at the end of the match. An exciting struggle with 
the Old Carthusians ended in favour of the school, Blaker, More, 
and Cotterill all appearing to great advantage. The Authentics, 
however, were victorious, for although they were beaten by seven 
runs on the first innings, they succeeded in getting the boys out 
a second time and winning the game. 

The Charterhouse match was a grand struggle, and was 
fought out determinedly from start to finish. With a lead of 
112 on the first innings, it seemed as if Westminster could not 
lose, but the Carthusians played up splendidly, and made 209 at 
their second attempt. This gave the home side 98 to win, a task 
which was not accomplished until eight wickets had fallen. 
Blaker’s splendid play has already been mentioned, and he was 
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ably backed up by Young and Stevens with the bat; and More, 
who took nine wickets in the match, and Young were the most 
successful bowlers for the winners. 

_ ,A collapse against the M.C.C. was, perhaps, the worst 
incident of the season, as the school could only get 54 runs to 
balance the 278 of their opponents. This was the only occasion 
during the summer when the team positively collapsed. 

A creditable draw with the Harrow Blues finished the 
season, as the school got 180 runs for six wickets, to the 108 for 
four wickets of the Harrovians. In this match F. Young played 
a capital innings of 50 not out, More 40 and Flack 38 being the 
most fortunate of the remainder. : 

Although the record of 1897 is not so good as that of 1896, 
when seven matches were won and only one lost, it is yet a very 
creditable one, especially when it is remembered that the match 
lost in 1896 was the game with Charterhouse. C.. TS. 


The Charity Dog Show at Earl's Court. 


the part of the committee of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association to promote a Christmas 
Charity Dog Show, for the benefit of the Prince 
of Wales’s Hospital Fund. Whether the result 
will satisfy the promoters is, however, questionable, 
for in very many respects the affair was a_ bitter 
disappointment. Although efficient managers had 
been appointed in Messrs. A. E. Sparrow and J. 
Townend, both of whom have had a very wide 
experience in connection with the inner working of 
most of the big shows in the country, the absence 
in most of the rings of obliging stewards, one of 
whom showed absolute ignorance of show etiquette 
by threatening to throw out of the ring a leading 
London journalist who was quietly taking the 
awards, made matters exceedingly awkward for 
visitors and exhibitors. It was, in fact, a very 
badly-managed show, and it is difficult to believe 
that those responsible for the working of the 
really excellent summer show in Regent’s Park 
were connected with the one at Earl’s Court a week 
ago. On the second day, when the novelty classes 
were judged by Lady Colin Campbell, the lack of 
a properly roped-off ring at the commencement 
reduced judging to a farce; whilst the conduct of 
the crowd was disgraceful, no more disorderly scene 
having been enacted at any show of recent years. All 
this might have been avoided by stern management. 
The opening day was, of course, given up to judging, and 
although all the classes were not finished by dusk, very little 
remained for Thursday but the awarding of the more prominent 
special prizes and the judging of the novelty classes. These were 
indeed rightly named, and although the quality of the exhibits, 
with the solitary exception of Miss Louie Freear’s Bulldog, Miss 
Stockwell, was not very high, there is not the least doubt that 
their inclusion in the catalogue was an immense attraction. 
Proof that the visitors on the second day were lovers of dogs for 
their own sake, rather than for the show points they possess, was 
shown by the hearty reception given Mr. Joseph Edge’s New- 
foundland, Princess May, when she was led into the ring for the 
silver cup offered for the best life-saving dog. She was, by the 
way, the only competitor. She holds the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society, and was presented by Lord Stanley with a 
collar and medal for saving the life of a child, which, but for the 


@ was, beyond a doubt, an excellent idea on 
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BEACONSFIELD TRIUMPH. Newecastle-on- Tyne. 
dog’s intelligence, must have been killed» by a tramcar. The 
driver did not notice the child until the horses were close upon it, 
and, in spite of his efforts to pull up, the car dashed over the spot 
where the child had been playing. Princess May, attracted by 
the shouts of the bystanders, bounded under the legs of the 
horses, and, picking up the child by its frock, carried it to the 
pavement from under the very wheels of the car. Another 
famowts dog, placed first in his class—for dogs which collect for 
charities—was Leo, who since 1892 has collected close on £2,500 
on behalf of the County and City Hospital for Women and 
Children, Cork. Mr. Weedon Grossmith also showed a very 
decent Bull-terrier; whilst the Pomeranian puppies shown by 
Miss Bubbles Birkbeck in the class for pet dogs of children were 
good enough to win prizes in much stronger company. In this 
class, the Black Pug shown by Miss R. Mortivals was ignored— 
rather a disappointment to this very distinguished although 
diminutive dog owner. 

In the show proper the quality of the exhibits, taken all 
round, was a surprise, the only prominent disappointing section 
being that of sporting dogs, Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s immense 
team relieving this usually most interesting part of a show 
from mediocrity. The popular Manchester baronet had all his 
Kennel Club and Birmingham winners benched, and very easily 
won the special offered for the exhibitor making the most entries. 
Valuable specials were also offered for exhibits owned by 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh breeders, and these were respectively 
taken by Mr. H. Rawson (Deerhounds); Mr. J. Newell (Irish 
Setters) ; and Mr. J. Stark (Bassets), the latter gentleman also 
securing the prize for the best International team. The sporting 
team prize fell to Mrs. H. L. Horsfall’s Great Danes, the curly 
Retrievers of Mr: S. Darbey being second favourites; whilst 
in non-sporting teams Mrs, Graves’s Poodles, good lot as they 
undoubtedly are, were adjudged second best to Mr, W. H. 
Charles’s Collies—a most charming trio. The only absentees in 
the competition for the Terrier team special were Master 
Harding Cox’s Scottish Terriers, but they would have stood but 
a poor chance against Mr. George Raper’s famous Fox-terriers, 
the ultimate winners from Mrs. W. J. Hughes’s Skyes—really a 
very well-balanced team. Quite an International aspect was 
given this class by Miss Hulscher, a German fancier of repute, 
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handling Mrs. Butcher’s Irish Terriers, whilst Mr. Reginald 
Mayhew, a famous American authority, assisted his friend Mr. 
Raper with his winning Terriers. Students of handling were 
here given an object lesson in the art of dog showing. In Toy 
teams the Yorkshire Terriers of Mesdames Walton and Beard 
were unapproachable. 

Taking the classes in catalogue order, the only feature of 
note in Fox-terriers was the great success of the Yorkshire kennel 
of Mr. Raper, Miss Savage and Mr. Walter Glynn being 
similarly successful in the Welsh section ; whilst in Bedlingtons 
Mr. J. Cook’s Beaconsrirtp Triumpn had to give way to Mr. 
P. RK. Smith’s brace, Breakwater Lass and Breakwater Girl, 
competition, however, being very keen, the condition of the Leeds 
dogs undoubtedly taking them to the fron’. There was very 
little new in the next few sections, Airedales being very weak, 
and in Black and Tans Lieutenant-Colonel Dean’s team formed 
the best collection ever seen in the South; and the Birken- 
head sportsman, who is ever ready to help on a good cause, 
deserves the thanks of Londoners for affording them the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so even a team of these little-known Terriers. 
There was a moderate show of Scottish, Captain Wetherall, a 
staunch supporter of the variety as a working dog, and_ breeder 
of some grand specimens, being among the prizes. Mrs. W. J. 
Hughes was, of course, very successful in Skyes, and, in the 
absence of Mr. E. Brough, Messrs. Hodson and Croxton Smith 
annexed most of the Bloodhound awards. St. Bernards were a 
very fine lot, Hapsreap Rose, of whom we were fortunate 
enough to secure a good photo, being a winner; whilst Cham- 
pion Kenilworth II., Hapstead Primus, and Parsifal helped to 
make this particular section one of the best in the show. Of 
the remaining big breeds, Great Danes were, perhaps, the most 
representative, Mrs. Horsfall and Mr. R. Leadbetter supporting 
the section very freely; and in Irish Wolfhoands and Deerhounds 
most of the classes were repetitions of those at the Palace and 
3irmingham. The Princess of Wales, all 
were pleased to note, was very successful 
with Alex in Borzoi, this truly magnificent 
specimen of a very handsome variety gaining 
more prizes than he had done at any previous 
show. A rather notable win in one of the 
numerous variety classes was that of Mr. J. J. 
Holgate’s Harrier, SourHBoRo’ Dainty, one 
of the most typical specimens of the variety 
ever benched. These dogs are too seldom 
seen at the best shows, and it was rather 
regrettable that the only Foxhounds and 
Harriers benched inthe section provided were 
from one kennel—that of Mrs. E. Bateman. 

The sporting classes have been already 
mentioned in connection with the contests 
for the team specials, and Collies, with a very 
large entry, were the next in-the catalogue, 
the absence of Lancashire competition 
accounting for the clear run enjoyed by Mr. 
W. H. Charles of Warwick. This old 
breeder met with singular success, but in 
the open classes had keen rivalry, both 
Mr. R. Tait and Mr. R. Higson benching their Birmingham 
winners. 

Beagles and Bassets were not at all strong, Mr. 
Stark having matters almost his own way in the latter, the 
Princess of Wales, however, benching Zero and Sandringham 
Bahle, a very fine brace; whilst Dalmatians certainly showed a 
big improvement, Mr. E. T, Parker’s Champion Coming Still, 
the best of the variety ever shown, making a reappearance, after 
a long absence irom the show-ring. In Bulldogs there was 
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nothing new, and in Toys competition was practically confined to 
exhibits benched by the Countess de Grey and Lady K. 
Pilkington. 

Of the very comprehensive Toy dog section, the best classes 
were those for Pomeranians, judged by Miss Cresswell, and here 
Mrs. W. T. Riley of Brighton, an exhibitor who, with a small but 
very choice team of whites, has met with great success since 
entering the fancy, benched her well-nigh perfect Park SWELL, 
who, with his kennel mate, Park Masher, had a clear run through 
his classes, thus following up his Birming- 
ham wins. Toy Spaniels were, as usual, 
well supported, but it cannot be said 
that the patronage of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in Blenheims was productive of any 
additional support, no new specimens of 
merit being benched. The remaining classes 
call for no comment, many of them being 
very poor. 


Notes from the Kennel. 


\ | R. EDGAR FARMAN, honorary secretary of 
the Association of Bloodhound Breeders, is 
responsible for the statement that at present 

the proposed man-hunting trials are shelved. The 

difficulty of securing suitable ground in the spring of 

1898, the suggested date, is insurmountable, for 

although several large landowners have offered their 

estates for the purposes of the trials, none can 
guarantee that so early in the year the ground will 

Bd. be quite clear. This is, of course, essential to 

ROSE success, for the dogs intended for trial would not have a 

fair chance of work were other animals, such as sheep or 
cattle, to be grazing on the ground over which the human trail would be run. It 
has, therefore, been decided to abandon the trials until the autumn, by which 
time it is hoped to secure a suitable tract of country. Immense interest, both 
here and in America, is being taken in the scheme, which will, no doubt, settle, 
once and for all, the vexed question as to the utility or otherwise of the Bloodkound 
for tracking criminals or poachers. 

The sale of the late Miss Mary Garnett’s Collies, at Aldridge’s, on Friday last, 
attracted a lot of attention, for the deceased lady was well. known as one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the Collie Club. For some years she endeavoured, 
with no very great success, it must be admitted, to popularise the merle variety, 
and had lately also bred a large number of white Collies—quile a distinct class. 
IIlad Miss Garnett been spared, there is little doubt that, in time, both merles and 
whites would have become more popular ; and that her strain is sought after was 
proved by the attendance, among other breeders who secured bargains being Mr. 
Panmure Gordon, who purchased Hoo Silver Bangle and Grove Sweet 
Lavender for 6 guineas. The Old English Sheepdog, Hoo Blue Jacket, certainly 
the pick of the kennel, was also very cheap at 10, guineas, for, unlike the 
remainder, he was in excellent condition, and fit to win at many a small show. 
Among the ladies present anxious to secure a souvenir of poor Miss Garnett, or 
plain ‘* Mary,” as she was generally called, the big batch of puppies were prime 
favourites, and, on the whole, far better prices were obtained for these, many 
being well grown and very promising. It may be mentioned that Grove 
Souvenir, a merle that obtained first prizes at the Collie Club and Holland Park 
shows in 1896, failed to raise a bid, although Mr. Akehurst would have knocked 
her down for half-a-guinea. 

Although clashing with the big show at Earl’s Court, Mr. Dippie’s gathering 
in the National Hall, Glasgow, proved a very great success. Collies and Fox- 
terriers were the draws ; and some idea of the present popularity of the former 
over the Border may be gleaned by the enormous entry, close on 400—almost, if 
not quite, a record for the variety. Mr. Hugo Ainscough was the judge, and he 
got through his mammoth task with very little difficulty, no sensational 
youngster putting in an appearance. The Lancashire breeder’s friend, Mr. 
John Powers—not unknown in county cricket circles—got a nasty bite in the 
leg at the Ear!’s Court Show. Whilst judging the Collies, one of the exhibits— 
a disappointed one; no doubt—zave Mr. Powers a pinch. No ill effects are 
anticipated, although the limb was much swollen on the following day. 
BIRKDALE 
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would be remarkable in an English July, and in that sunshine the beloved 

Daudet is being buried. Being in Paris, I have, for the first time in my 
life, bought a book at the instigation of the Emperor William. The advice, of 
course, was indirect. That is to say, the Kaiser had interdicted the sale in 
Germany of ‘‘ Guillaume IJ. Intime,” by Maurice Leudet, published by F. Juven, 
and has thereby given a great fillip to the French sale of the hook. Certainly 
the cover is enough to shock the feetings of a monarch who has a considerable 
opinion of his own greatness, for it displays a remarkably wooden William, in 
the white uniform of the Garde du Corps, crucified upon a cross-handled sword. 
3eyond that the book itself, written with much wit and special knowledge, is 
remarkably amusing and full of well-informed gossip. This is a good reason for the 
interdict of the book in Germany, <nd a capital reason for baying it anywhere else. 

It is with some regret that I find a clever writer in the Academy con- 
descending to treat seriously those foolish and conceited persons who have had 
the hardihood of late to question the greatness of George Elio’. There ought to 
be a short way of dealing with dissenters, and I must confess that in my time I 
have employed it. To me, in a position of authority for the moment, came the 
discovery that a reviewer, by way of comment on the suggestion that a new 
George Eliot might arise, had written on the margin of the book under criticism 
‘* Heaven forbid.” There rose before me Mr. Gilfil, and Hetty Sorrell, and 
Mr. Tulliver, and a host of living characters, strong, human, and instinct with 
biting humour ; and as they rose it seemed proper to muzzle that reviewer. Like 
Mr. Walter Long, I muzzled him, or her, locally only ; but the order was never 
relaxed, and its local limitations were due merely to the entirely local character 
of my authority. Seriously, matters have come to a pretty pass when a man of 
ability is compelled to write regretfully, ‘‘ Nearly all the names revered thirty 
years ago have been trodden underfoot. Ruskin and Carlyle have been struck 
in succession from their pedestals.” But there is comfort to be found in the 
fact that it was not really necessary to write anything of the kind. George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Carlyle, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens—in a word, all the giants 
stand precisely where they did. The heart of the reading public is sound, an] 
these great authors outsell the silliest and most lewd of the moderns every year. 
The only difference is that the ‘‘ precious” critic, the youth who imagines all 
paradox to be brilliant, and thinks cleverness to be shown by running amuck 
against the canons of correct taste, is permitted to write at large. Whether he 
obtains a hearing is quite another matter. 

Odcly enough, another page of the Academy proves the pessimistic article 
to have been quite unnecessary. At all great cen‘res, except Oxford, George 
Eliot’s works command a strong and steady sale. Why not Oxford? The 
answer, I think, is not far to seek. Oxford undergraduates, as a rule, are not 
makers of private libraries ; and that for the simple reason that, when they go 
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to Oxford, they find themselves compelled, for the first time, to pay—some day or 
other—for their lesson hooks out of their own pockets. These, being concerned 
for the most part with dryasdust and entirely uninteresting philosophy, are as 
expensive as they are heavy ; there is no money left for the classics of fiction. 
Besides, every undergraduate is already familiar with these classics in his father’s 
library, and undergraduite life passes away so rapidly and is so full of 
uncertainties that few young men collect many books at that period of their 
existence. Young Paris, by the way, is just as foolish concerning Daudet as the 
‘** precious ” critics are about George Eliot ; but sane Paris, like cultivated 
England, sticks to the old belie{s quite consistently. 

Messrs. Newnes, Limited, cater for the literary appetite of the public in 
every conceivable way. Thus, at the moment, I have before me the second part 
of ‘*Fardorougha the Miser,” by William Carleton, which completes the book, 
and costs one penny only. Now William Carleton understood the Irish 
peasantry as no other writer has appreciated them before or since his day. It i 
a positive godsend that the work of this almost forgotten but faithful write 
should be brought before the people at this nominal cost. On the other hand, 
there lies before me tke fourth part of their edition of Nansen’s ‘ Farthest 
North,” which will be complete in twenty sixpenny numbers. Print, paper, and 
illustrations are one and all so excellent, that the volume, when ‘completed and 
bound, will be fit for a Prince’s library. 

Three books of promise are announced as immediately forthcoming. In 
Har fer’s, which is almost as much an English as an American periodical, Mr. 
‘*Henry Seton Merriman” (H. S. Scott) will begin his new novel, ‘* Roden’s 
Corner,” with January. Mr. Frank Stockton’s ‘‘ Stories of Pirates and Bucca- 
neers on the Atlantic Coast ” will shortly begin to appear in $7, Nicholas, and 
Messrs. White and Co. will produce next month Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
‘* Devil’s Apples.” Iam glad to note that Miss Adeline Sergeant is to bring 
out, through Mr. Heinemann, her ‘‘ Lady Charlotte” early next year. Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s ‘* Peter the Great ” (Hutchinson) should be worth reading. 

The December number of ‘* The Encyclopedia of Sport ” is as attractive and 
accurate as its predecessors. Lord Ribblesdale, Mr. Gerald Lascelles, and Mr. 
Bathurst complete the story of hunting ; Mr. E. T. Sachs discourses on lacrosse, 
and Mr. Cuninghame Graham on the use of the lazo. The major illustrations 
are remarkably good, and really it may be said that each number of the Encyclo- 
peedia contains at least two pictures worthy to be framed. 

Books to order from the library : 
© Life and Writings of James Clarence Mangan.” D.J.O’Donoghue. (Geddes.) 
** Strong Men and True.” Morley Roberts. (Downey.) 

** Fantasias.” George Egerton. (Lane.) 
‘Letters of D. G. Rossetti to William Allingham.” G. Birkbeck Hill. (Unwin.) 
‘** The Household of the Lafayettes.” Edith Sichel. (Constable.) LOOKER-ON. 


FOOTBALL: Oxford  v. Cambridge. 


UDGED by the results of the 
term’s fixtures at Oxford 
and Cambridge, there could 
hardly have been two fifteens 

better matched than the teams 
that competed in the Rugby [oot- 
ball Inter-University Contest at 
Queen’s Club, on Wednesday, 
December 15th. But on the day 
there could be no mistake about 
the Oxonians being the better side. 
It had been generally anticipated 
that the Oxford forwards wouid 
well hold their own, but that Cam- 
bridge were the stronger behind. 
It certainly proved to be the case 
that the Oxford team were the 
better forward, especially when the 
ball got loose, but there was no 
counterbalancing effect, and the 
Dark Blue halves and three- Copyright 
quarters maintained the supremacy 
of the front rank. The game must 
be put down as disappointing. 
Making every allowance for the 
benefit which the soft ground un- 
doubtedly bestowed upon the 
chances of the Oxonians, the 
mediocre performance of the Light 
Blues is difficult to account for. 
The weakest point was undoubtedly 
the tackling—-or rather the lack of 
it — for time after time, more 
especially in the latter half, the 
Dark Blue players were allowed to 
get in a run or kick without hin- 
drance; but there were other con- 
tributory causes, including a general 
lack of confidence, and a slow and 
unbusiness-like system of passing 
by the three-quarters. ‘They stood 
much deeper and wider apart than 
their adversaries, who were 
decidedly smart in their passes, 
which were made while on the 
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move, and without loss of time. Nor could the presence of 
a few hard workers in the Cambridge front division atone 
for the poor form of some of the others. 

Of the trial matches Oxford had won nine out of ten, and 
had drawn one. Cambridge took part in a dozen games, and of 
these won ten. The other two resulted in defeats at the hands 
of two powerful opponents—Newport and Cardiff. 

Twenty-five matches have now been decided between the 
two Universities under Rugby Rules, Oxford last year taking a 
lead of nine wins to ei,ht, wilh seven drawn games. Since 
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SNOW. 


N London, even if you are a boy, it has no compensations. You can snow- 
| ball, of course, but then the verb has also its passive mood—you can be 
snowballed, and that is not so good, Also there is always, just where he 

is least wanted, a peliceman,. 

In the country, if you are a boy, it is quite a different thing. In the first 
place, it makes a change. There is always the excitement, in the morning, of 
looking out to see how much more has fallen in the night. There is a 
constantly abiding hope, too, while the frost lasts, that the pipes may be frozen, 
may even, perhaps, burst when the thaw comes, with ever so much damage and 
fun as the consequence. Moreover, if the pipes freeze, it is impossible to have 
baths—that, after all, to the town Loy too, may be a compensation. 

But, of course, the real joy of the snow is to be found out-of-doors. To 
begin with, it has covered the ground with a perfect, white, unbroken carpet-— 
unbroken, but beautifully receptive of the marks of any little paws that come to 
break it. It is the occasion for rabbit tracking ; and does boyhood know a 
greater joy? The rabbit, in ordinary, is an elusive quarry ; he runs, and bolis 
down a hole. It is all very well if the boy have a gun, the rabbit need not then 
be elusive ; but if the boy have a gun he will, 7fs0 fac/o, have ceased forthwith 
to be any longer a boy—in his own estimation, at all events. A boy with a gun 
does not count ; and without a gun the rabbit is too b'g deer for boyhood. 

In the snow it is quite another matter. You may track the little footsteps 
right away to the tussock in which Bunny will sit very close, if you approach 
him from the sile which gives him no outlook ; so close that with a great club— 
by virtue of which you liken yourself to Hercules—you may bring down so 
heavy a whack on Bunny’s head that no one ever again will ‘* trace his little foot- 
steps in the snow.” 

That is glorious—perhaps the greatest glory of all that snow gives. 
But there are many lesser glories, such as bird-catching in divers manners. 
There are many manners that are attractive, but the most fascinating of all are 
those which permit you to watch the bird being caught. A boy is, of course, a 
barbarian, but shows a dawning of the civilised intelligence in the interest with 
which he watches the ways of birds and animals. He is barbarian, but not 
brutal ; the savagest of wild animals, as Plato said, but only cruel, not brutal. 

Therefore he is able to take an intense and intelligent interest in watching, 
while he sits in the pleasant seclusion of the pig-stye, the birds that come and 
hop around and look suspiciously at the sieve, with crumbs beneath it, which he 
has tilted up with a short stick to allow the birds to go in under and peck te 
crumbs. A string is attached to the short stick, and leads into the pig-stye, 
where the boy is holding it with fingers that tremble in eager expectation of a 
bird’s venturing under the sieve, and being caught when the stick is jerked 
away. And these are joys of anticipation and of achievement that boyhood can 
scarcely hope for except in times of snow. The birds are ordinarily no such 
fools as to tempt providence beneath the up-tilted sieve ; but hunger makes them 
bold, so that even a brick trap will occasionally catch them. There is joy to 
the boy, however, in the sieve trap more than in many brick traps, for it is an 
additional joy to feel oneself an active agent in the capture, though the activity 
be limited strictly to the jerking of the string, and the rest be done according to 
laws inertly dynamical. There is some science, however, even about the 
pulling of the string, a science not of the manner but of the moment. There is 
an anxiety that is agonising in the doubt whether zoz is the time to pull, or 
whether one should wait for one more hop, which shall take the bird more 
entirely under the sieve. For the birds will not feed beneath it with any restful. 
ness. They hop about outside the charmed circle of its menace, hungrily and 
longingly, but fearfully ; then, having made up their minds, go for the selected 
morsel with a run, and a dash in and out again, so that boyhood has to be very 
prompt, vet sapient, in decision and action at the moment of jerking away the stick. 
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1888-89 victory has fallen alternately to each side, not necessarily 
in consecutive seasons—for three drawn games have inter- 
vened—but now the sequence is spoilt ‘by a success of the 
Oxonians two years running, which brings their score to double 
figures. 

Cambridge were the stronger team in old Blues, having 
five old hands to Oxford’s three. No fewer than twenty-two 
schools were represented in the two fifteens. On the present 
occasion the weather could not have been better. The sun 
shone strongly, and the atmosphere was one of spring-like 
mildness. The heavy rain which 
accompanied the thunderstorm 
during the night had rendered the 
turf soft and the surface rather 
slippery, but this was the only 
drawback. The wind blew from 
the west, but not with sufficient 
force t6 materially affect the game. 
The start had been fixed for half- 
past two, and it was early seen 
that the attendance would be far 
above the average. According to 
the official estimate, there were 
between 11,000 and 12,000 persons 
present. 

Mr. George Harnett, the 
popular Kent honorary secretary, 
was the referee. All the scoring 
took place in the second half of the 
play. Less than ten minutes 
after play was resumed, Nicholas 
scored the first try for Oxford, 
Stratton securing the second about 
a quarter of an hour before the 
close of play. Cambridge failed to 
score, and Oxford thus won by two 
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The sieve trap is the trap fax excellence for the snowy weather. But 
traps of every sort of kind may be set then with greater hope of success than at 
any other time, for the birds are hard driven and desperate. Their boldness, 


_ too, and the. stifl-wingedness of their flight, make them a hopeful quarry for the 


missie stone or the catapult. Redwings and fieldfares will fly so stiffly, and 
cower so closely, that one may catch them even with the unaided hand. All 
birls are tame. Wood-pigeons, for lack of other food, come and peck the 
winter cabbage in the kitchen garden. Starlings gather in flocks so dense that a 
stone from a sling can scarcely pass through their midst without finding a victim, 
One can always say, with hope, ‘It is a snowy day, let’s go out and kill 
something.” 

There are also such things as snow men, snow forts, snow fights, and snow 
pancakes. Who can say that, for a boy, the snow has not its compensations ? 
But, alas that it needs to be a boy to know them ! 


. ~ ~ Try3T 
PURCHASING HUNTERS. 

N the very flattering criticism signed ‘* Outpost,” which recently appeared in 
these columns upon my article entitled ‘* Purchasing Hunters,” there 
occurs the following statement :—‘* A really good horse will go in any 

country, and [ am quite sure that a real Leicestershire horse will always be at home 
anywhere.” With this statement I most cordially agree, but, at the same time, 
this class of horse costs a lot of money, which is proved by ‘* Outpost ” himself, 
for a few lines further on he describes a visit to a dealer, who had just sold two 
horses for £400 an 1 £320 respectively. Although these are, of course, outside 
prices for even Leicestershire hunters, yet horses of this type are not, under the 
most favourable conditions, to be picked up under half the former sum. The 
next question to be consilered is, if it is worth while for men hunting in 
provincial countries to. go to this expense, when ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred they could see just as much sport of the back of a horse costing £120, 
or even less should they be light-weizhts. Men of unlimited incomes can, of 
course, afford to choose any class of hunter they like, but hunting people blest 
with wealth generally during the season migrate to the Shires. In Btily’s recently- 
published hunting directory information is given about the sort of hunter required 
for each country, and in nearly every case it is stated that a compact blood horse 
is the des¢ animal, or words to that effect. But.in a plo:gh country how often 
do hounds run at a really great pace ? No: half a dozen times during the season, 
especially if the country be situated on cha'ky hills. Consequently a horse with 
great galloping powers is practically wasted, and one that can get along at a fair 
pace when the going is heavy and that is clever at his fences will, on the very 
large majority of days, be found quite as useful as his better-bred cousin. 

In cramped countries also, where the fences come thick and fast, the gallopin 
powers of a horse take a secon lary place as regards his jumping capabilities, for 
in this sort of country one requires a hunter as clever as a cat, one that can crawl 
down banks and that can jump well from a stardstill, and not so much the 
qualifications, as regards leaping, of a steeplechase horse ; although every hunter 
ought to be able to take his fences in his stride when occasion requires him to 


‘do so. There are, of course, one or two days during the season in nearly every 


hunt on which the real Leicestershire horse will prove his superiority and 
h’s greater galloping and staying powers, when hounds run hard, the going is 
deep, and many hills are encountered, and lucky is the man who can afford to 
buy such horses. But, as I said before, poorer men can comfort themselves with 
‘he reflection that, take the season right through, they have on nearly every 
ccasion been able to see as much of the ‘‘ sport of kings” as their wealthier 
neighbours. Let it be remembered, however, that coarse-bred horses are no 
good as hunters in any country, least of all in the Shires. 

A propos of the phrase ‘ sport of kings,” I see it often used with reference 
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to racing, which is entirely wrong, for the term originated in Mr. Surtees’ 
fertile mind, and occurs in his masterpiece, ‘‘ Handley Cross,” being put into 
the mouth of the immortal John Jorrocks more than once. The genial Coram 
Street grocer first used the words in the ‘‘ sporting lector,” which he delivered 
soon after he arrived at Handley Cross, and said, ‘‘’Unting is the sport of kings, 
the image of war without its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent. of its 
danger!” I see that even Lord Rosebery is guilty of using the phrase wrongly, 
for in his speech on the Turf at the Gimcrack Club, delivered at the annual 
dinner at York, early in December, he said with regard to racing, “© . . . I 
should be enabled to pursue what, I believe, is facetiously called ‘the sport 
of kings.’” ILELIOs. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


CONTINUANCE of unsettled weather, with occasional 
A heavy squalls, accompanied by rain and hail at intervals, 
was the weather record of last week. A rapidly rising 
barometer and a south-westerly wind brought with them the 
densest sea fog of the season. In home waters, at any rate, fog 
is the mariners’ most dreaded enemy, and numerous accidents to 
vessels are reported. A change of wind to a northerly quarter 
and a drop in the temperature at once dispersed the mist, but 
there is every probability of the ‘green Yuletide,” which the 
unromantic reportsof the Registrar-General prove does not ‘‘ make 
a fat kirkyard,” notwithstanding the ancient saw to the contrary. 
Although threatened once or twice, there has been no snowfall 
in London. 

The Game Laws have often before raised curious points, 
but never, perhaps, one more singular than that which was 
brought up before Mr. Justice Romer lately. It arose out of 
the action of a certain person who seemed to have a grievance 
against the owner of a Yorkshire moor; and the plan that he 
adopted by way of making all scores between aggrieved and 
aggressor even was to walk about the moor opening and shutting 
his umbrella. These umbrella gymnastics might not, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, have required legal restriction. It might 
seem the act of a more or less harmless lunatic, but this 
umbrella man had a method in his madness. His object was the 
frizhtening of the birds. On a moor an umbrella, even in repose, 
is a sufficiently unusual object. Opening and shutting, like the 
wings of a gigantic raven, it might well send terror into the 
timid hearts of the grouse. And yet, has a man no right to 
open and shut an umbrella as often as he pleases? The law, by 
the mouth of Mr. Justice Romer, very rightly says no; for if 
the law is to deliver itself of that dreadful stigma under which it 
has always suffered since Mr. Bumble declared it to be a ‘ hass,” 
it must recognise that ‘‘ circumstances alter cases.” 





The present is a case in which the normally innocent, and in 
this country frequently necessary, act of opening, and even of 
shutting, an umbrella, is changed by the purposes for which it 
was done, and the circumstance of grouse being in the vicinity, 
into an offence of which the law can take cognisance. So the 
law has laid an injunction on the umbrella man to walk in 
the footway over the moor only, and even there to keep the 
demonstrations of his umbrella within due limits. It is comfort- 
ing to think that a right of way does not give the pedestrian who 
is exercising his rights thereon the further right to interfere with 
the rights of others, such as shooters, by frightening game or 
interfering with a drive. The latter point was determined a year 
or two ago against a man who amused himself—at the imminent 
risk of being shot, one would think——by walking up and down a 
footway running in front of the butts. In that case it was 
noted that his rights to the footway extended only to the use 
of it for reasonable purposes of travel, and not for the less neces- 
sary and less amiable purpose of vexing his neighbours. After 
all, we shall soon be driven to the conclusion that the law might 
possibly be worse. 


As a very general rule the man who “ writes to the Times’ 
has something, or imagines he has, to grumble about, and it is 
with the greater pleasure that we read such a letter as that lately 
appearing, with the signature of “Algernon Bourke, White's 
Club,” on the hopeful prospect. of making the Thames, once 
again, a salmon river. At the latter end of last century the 
Thames and the Lea both afforded fine fish, and the fisheries 
were quite valuable. Then came greater London, greater 
pollution, natural disgust of fish, that chose some other river— 
any other river—for their business in fresh water. Since, there 
has arrived an era of better sanitation, of sewage treated scienti- 
fically at Barking, of cleaner water, in fact, and a hope that 
salmon, under encouragement, may again be induced to make 
the once more “ silver Thames” their home. A smelt has been 
seen at Richmond; that is one of the signs of hope for a bright 
future of no less silvery salmon. The last salmon, according to 
the Times’ correspondent, was caught in the Thames in 1816—not 
so very long since. The means that he advocates for the 
encouragement of the salmon are the hatching of ova in tributary 
streams, or the introduction of young smolts. Either plan, he 
argues plausibly enough, might result in grilse reappearing in 
the due course of time—might, but might not. 

The case is argued fairly, the objections—such as the con- 
tinued pollution of the rivet by manufactories of different kinds 
—are given just weight, but, on the whole, the conclusion is 
that the plan is “ worth trying.” We think it is. It is no fatal 
objection to it that it has been tried before, under the auspices 
of the late Mr. Frank Buckland, and resulted in virtual failure, 
although Mr. Buckland claimed a cert1in measure of success for 
it, by virtue of the chance taking of a salmon or two low down 
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the river. But the circumstances have avowedly changed since 
his trial. The river is proved to be far purer than when he 
made the experiment; and we can wish, and reasonably hope, 
that the new trial advocated may meet with better and lasting 
success. There are anglers we know of whom the notion of 
salmon in the Thames and its tributaries would send very nearly, 
if not quite, off their heads. To some of the riparian owners 
the reintroduction of the salmon might mean a sensible increase 
in the value of their properties, and it seems reasonable that they 
should be asked to contribute something towards the expenses of 
an experiment whose success would be so advantageous to them. 

The meeting of the county secretaries at Lord’s for the 
arrangement of their programme —previously briefly noticed—was 
marked by some very sincere and well-deserved compliments to 
Mr. Perkins, coupled with the universal expressions of regret 
at his resignation of the secretaryship of the M.C.C., that he 
has held for so many years. The tact with which Mr. Perkins 
has managed the large ground staff, and the various more or less 
conflicting interests with which he has sometimes been called 
on to deal, is above all praise, and won its due meed of recogni- 
tion. It is especially in these qualities that his successor will 
find it a hard matter to equal him. It transpired in the course 
of the meeting that the Parsee team are not going to pay us the 
visit that was promised. It is much to be regretted. Both the 
qualities and the defects of the last Parsee team were an inter- 
esting study ; and it would be still more interesting to see how 
the members have frofited in the interval by the lessons of that 
visit. It is scarcely to be conceived that they should not have 
profited much, for they came in an admirably teachable and, 
withal, sportsmanlike spirit. They were ‘ keen as mustard,” as 
the phrase goes, to win a match, delighted on the rather rare 
occasions of their success, but accepting defeat with something 
like Oriental resignation, and avowing, with a pleasant candour, 
that their purpose in coming over was education rather than 
emulation, to which they hardly aspired. In fine, they were 
pleasant fellows to play against, as all who met them must be 
most ready to admit, and they had one bowler at least who was 
a sufficiently terrifying man to face on a fiery wicket ; but even 
that were child’s play to the endeavour to spell his name. 





The lovely Westmeath lakes—the Paradise of the trout 
fisher—are threatened with extinction so far as their wealth of 
speckled beauties is concerned. The matter was the subject of 
an enquiry at Mullingar recently, when the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries sat to enquire into the methods of fishing on the lakes 
and their tributaries, with a view to passing bye-laws to restrain 
the netting and other detrimental means of taking trout. Colonel 
Stevenson, on the strength of his proprietorial rights, threatens 
to sweep the lakes clear of all fish, with nets. This has already 
been carried on to such an extent that experts say not a tenth of 
the trout remain. The members of the Westmeath Fish Pro- 
tection Society seek to have the fishing carried on in a sportsman- 
like manner, and a stop put to such nefarious practices, which 
must end in the ruin of one of the finest and most picturesque 
fishing resorts in the three kingdoms. 

Rowing men will remember the storm of indignation raised 
last winter by the announcement of the dates of Henley Regatta 
for the second, instead of the first, week in July. This time was 
very inconvenient to the metropolitan clubs, and it says much 
for their love of sport that they entered as usual. It led also to 
the Metropolitan Regatta being held on an awkward day, and 
entirely disorganised the ordinary fixtures of the month. The 
announcement, therefore, that the Henley of 1898 will be held 
on July 5th, 6th, and 7th, is very welcome, as, putting aside the 
gth as a day on which a first-class regatta is not possible, there 
will be three Saturdays in July left for Molesey, Kingston, and 
Walton, the chief up-river meetings after the premier fixture, 
and there need, therefore, be no clashing among them next year. 


Now that the chief difficulty has been overcome, it would 
be well for all regatta secretaries to meet, and fix their dates 
after general discussion. Hitherto very little attention has been 
paid to systematic arrangements. One looks for certain meet- 
ings on certain dates, but can never be sure how many other 
regattas will be held simultaneously, until a list of the season’s 
fixtures shows the confusion which has resulted from individual 
effort. Clashings on Saturdays there must be at the end of 
July and during August and September, but a little care might 
prevent the fixing of two regattas which affect a similar class of 
competitor on the same day. 


The result of the ’Varsity match came as a considerable 
surprise to those not prejudiced by excessive patriotism; but, 


nevertheless, the better team won, without doubt. The Oxford’ 


forwards were more clever, their halves more unselfish, and on 
the day’s play their three-quarters showed a more accurate com- 
bination. The first try, when Nicholas altogether outpaced the 
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Cambridge backs, was the result of as pretty a bout of passing as 
could well be seen. The reverse seemed to destroy the hopes of 
the Cambridge team, as they were never again dangerous, and 
Oxford were distinctly unlucky in not getting in more than once 
again. There was some good individual play on both sides, but 
confessedly Smith, the Oxford captain, was quite a class better 
than anyone on the field. He seemed everywhere where the ball 
was, he stopped numberless rushes, and never failed to collar his 
man or pick the ball up cleanly. His punting was also enormous, 
and always well timed. In the International matches he will 
probably leave his old place at back and be found among the 
Scottish three-quarters. 

The touring season has indeed begun in earnest. Not only 
are the ’Varsity football teams on tour, but from Oxford a hockey 
team is meeting a selection of the strongest suburban clubs. 
Another touring hockey team hails from Girton, who have played 
two matches in the vicinity of London, and, in spite of the mud, 
have scored heavily. Hockey is the game at both Girton and 
Newnham in the Michaelmas term, and is played with a keenness 
and, be it said, with a skilfulness that would not shame the less 
hampered sex. The match between the two takes place next 
term, when the competition for a “hockey blue” will wax as 
keenly as may be. 


The North and South match held at Carlisle was so 
well fought from beginning to end, that it is a pity so small a 
company assembled to watch it. The South, though inferior 
forward, and, owing to a second accident to Luxmoore’s knee, 
for part of the time a man short in the scrimmage, were a class 
too good for the North in their back division. Unwin played a great 
game at half, and Mackie, who was such a conspicuous failure in 
the ’Varsity match, thoroughly distinguished himself, and should 
certainly be selected for England ; and, considering how well he 
combined with Mackie, Pilkington has a fair chance for a place 
on the wing. The margin of the match was a very narrow one 
nine points to seven—but would have been much larger if Byrne, 
certainly one of the best kickers in England, had not unaccount- 
ably failed at each place. Altogether, he did not quite play up 
to his reputation. 





The density of Saturday’s fog reduced the position of 
spectators to an absurdity. Nothing could well look more hope- 
*lessly ridiculous than the line of reporters on their chairs staring 
at a blank wall of fog, and trusting entirely to the kind offices 
of the wing forward for all news about the goals and who kicked 
them. The fog was particularly ill-timed, as the Corinthians and 
Casuals were playing two very brilliant teams, and all for the sake 
of poor children’s Christmas dinners. It is to be hoped that the 
dinners also rested on something more solid than Saturday’s 
gate. It is generally believed that the Corinthians won, and 
G. O. Smith and Dunn claimed to have shot goals. One of the 
Casual forwards is reported to have ruined his side by shooting 
repeatedly at the corner flag. 


“Incident”’ is a word that has lately acquired quite a 
technical, and not quite a pleasant, meaning in connection with 
cricket. In Australia, this year, there has been a plethora of 
incidents. Two of them are fortunately now not only past, but 
done with. First, the committee of the Melbourne Ground has 
apologised to Stoddart and Trott for its high-handed conduct in 
postponing the last match without consultation, and, secondly, 
there is good ground for believing that Giffen has resumed his 
temporarily forgotten instincts, and consented to appear in the 
next test match on the last day of the year. He will much 
strengthen the side, but his inclusion will not lessen our confidence 
in our team. If Ranjitsinhji can make 175 after quinsy, how 
many will he make when in sound health? Then there is Stoddart. 


Another incident not yet dismissed from party politics was 
the outing of McLeod. English papers have almost unanimously 
adopted the theory that he was legally out, and that John 
Phillips, a man to be trusted, was right. But the case is not so 
simple as they would suggest. In the first place, the ball was a 
no-ball, and the fact that it hit the wicket is indifferent, and does 
not bring the ball into play. Then it is agreed that the only 
way in which you can be out from a no-ball is by being run out, 
whether in running byes or runs from the bat. If, then, McLeod 
touched the ball before it hit the wicket, or if he was beginning 
a run when Storer pulled up the wicket, he was out, because 
run out; otherwise, if he only left his ground in playing at the 
-ball he was not out, because you cannot be stumped off a no-ball. 
The whole question, then, lies in this: Is there a legal distinction 
between run out and stumped, or does the difference only affect 
the score-sheet and personal feelings ? 


Very few lacrosse matches were attempted in the South on 
Saturday, and those that were played were of little importance. 
Christmas fixtures are, too, not popular, so that most of the 
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clubs will be resting until New Year’s Day. The first half of 
the season has been very satisfactory, tame contests being 
unusually rare, owing to most of the chief teams being of pretty 
equal strength. This led to a most exciting first round in tke 
Senior Flags, in which Woodford greatly distinguished them- 
selves by drawing with Surbiton, and on re-playing, the latter 
won by a single goal only. Surbiton have, so far, an unbeaten 
record, but they will have to play hard to win either the Senior 
Flags or Cup this season, as their old opponents, West London, 
have been doing particularly well. New interest will be given 
to the game after Christmas by the commencement of the school 
season, and there is every likelihood of Leys School, Cambridge, 
and St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, proving dangerous both in 
ordinary and in competition games. 

A tour through the wildest and poorest part of the County 
Mayo last week went a long way towards developing scepticism 
as to the people being in such a terribly destitute condition. 
The general run of the land is of a most wretched description, 
and even in a favourable year not much could be expected from 
it. Enquiries made of clergymen and doctors elicited the 
information that things were made out far worse than they really 
are. The truth is that the peasants of the ‘“* Wild West” are 
beginning to find out that they have only to raise the cry of 
famine, when plentiful supplies of food and money will flow in. 
The people of Achill Island, for instance, have become so 
demoralised from continual charity, and so lazy and idle, that 
little can be expected from them. 

This indiscriminate and too ready charity has destroyed the 
independent spirit of the people, and one has to think that when 
Goldsmith wrote ‘‘ The Deserted Village,” and penned the lines— 

‘¢ But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied,” 
he had the Achill Islanders in his mind. The people have been 
destroyed by continual help, and now it will be found they never 
can be supplied. 





It is interesting to see how all living things, animal and 
vegetable alike, are being befooled by the amazing mildness 
—speaking of the South of England, at all events—of our 
December. The honeysuckle is putting out tender leaves, quite 
indeterred by the occasional snaps of a few hours’ frost; the hazel 
suds have swollen, and are on the point of bursting into leaf. 
The fact has not escaped the attentive notice of the bullfinches, 
jolliest and most attractive of our birds, who are active in the 
hedges, pulling off and pulling to pieces each bud they light on. 
They are really bad birds to the gardener, and yet they are such 
pretty fellows, with such engaging voices, that it is difficult 
to find heart to persecute them. Besides, to shoot them means 
doing as much damage with the charge of shot as the bullfinches 
will do in a week’s work, and they are not too easy to trap. But 
it is not only the green things that are deceived by the mild 
winter-—the birds are equally at a loss and miscalculation. The 
tooks are already beginning some amatory cawings and examina- 
tions of the last year’s nests. There are signs of the partridges 
beginning to betake themselves to life in pairs, even now, before 
Christmas—a real nuisance, for no method of destruction of the 
next year’s stock is more dire than shooting after the pairing has 
begun. But it is yet so early that almost certainly the winter 
will pay us out for its untimely clemency and will set back all 
things into their proper seasons, nipping, alas! the green buds 
of honeysuckle, hazel, and many another hopeful shoot, and nipping, 
too, the unseasonable hopes and instincts of rooks and partridges. 





At length, all over England, probably, we have abun- 
dance of rain. No one that has sufficient storage of rain 
water has any longer a reason to complain of lack of that 
element, and rain water, properly filtered, is a pleasanter quality 
of water for almost every purpose than any other. That is not 
to say, however, that the wells will yet be adequately supplied 
or that the springs will have shown a sign of movement. But 
this season, when the rain has come after a time of long 
drought, and has come in abundance when wells have long been 
empty, is a time of peculiar danger for some, and especially for 
the cottage, people. Many of these are dependent for their water 
on wells of slight depth, with insufficiently concreted or other- 
wise water-proofed walls. Exceedingly often, too, the well is in 
the middle of the kitchen garden. All their little space of land 
is turned to profit, naturally to kitchen gardening. The kitchen 
garden requires much manure. The consequence is that the 
surface water, quickly soaking through and penetrating into the 
empty well, gives them a supply of water which they are 
accustomed to look on as the purest possible. They know no 
fear in its use. 





But the truth is that its use is fraught with the greatest 
danger, and with special danger when the well has no spring 
water in it; for in the case of an abundance of really pure water 
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coming in, and mingling with the surface water that carries 
with it a heavy solution of manure, the evil qualities of this 
solution are literally watered down, perhaps to the vanishing 
point. But there is no such supply for watering it down now. 
It is a season, too, when manure is just being freshly applied to 
the gardens. The abundance of rain is, therefore, a possible 
soirce of much danger. It would not be the slightest good 
emphasising this little regarded danger by which the daily life of 
cottagers is menaced, if one could not do something to help the 
people towards diminishing it, and the best that one can do 
is really to give it emphasis—to point out to the people 
their danger, advising them to use this new supply of well 
water as little as may be until the springs shall have flowed 
in to dilute it, and to treat such as they do use by filtering or 
boiling, in order to render it harmless. We all know that no 
class cares much for the opinion or the advice of those of 
another class, but out of a great deal of expostulation and 
reasoning a little good may come, and, after all, even a little 
good result makes it worth while giving the advice. 





It has been singular, and yet very obvious, to those who have 
given the matter even a cursory attention, how accurately the 
rain and wind storms that have visited us lately have come in 
twelve-hour to eighteen-hour waves of depression. Constantly 
there have recurred some bright hours—generally at night, which 
has been tantalising--and as constantly the promise of these 
bright hours has disappointed us, and we have found ourselves 
again plunged in the trough of the wave, the rain descending in 
torrents. Of course, all circumstances considered, we are bound 
to be sincerely grateful for the rain. At the same time, we are 
apt to think that if we had the management of these things we 
could arrange them better, assigning the weeping hours to the 
night and the smiling ones to the daylight, instead of the reverse 
arrangement under which we suffered until the very last waves 
of the depression came to us. 

A few weeks ago we had occasion to notice the very late 
appearance of the hoopoe in England this year. It was then a 
November visit of this rare bird that we chronicled. Very much 
more lately, on the 14th of December, to be exact, a bird of this 
—in England—rare species was shot in a covert on Ashdown 
Forest, in Sussex, and has been sent for preservation. This is a 
most remarkable testimony to the mildness of the present winter, 
and we believe it is by many weeks the latest date on record of 
the hoopoe being seen in England. These birds seem to have a 
tendency to appear in pairs, and it is therefore not altogethe: 
improbable that a mate of this one may still be about in the 
same neighbourhood. In countries of their regular winter resort 
they are said to be in some degree gregarious at that season. 
There is no record of their being seen in companies in these 
islands; but since they are supposed to set an example of conjugal 
fidelity by pairing but once, and then for life, it is reasonable 
to think that the visitor would not have come alone. We have 
not been able to ascertain at present whether the specimen shot 
was a male or female. In plumage the sexes are very nearly 
identical. 








The Bedale Hounds have experienced excellent sport of 
late. Scent has considerably improved, and on Friday the field 
had a first-class gallop of an hour and forty-five minutes. On 
Saturday the meet was at Firby Hall, and a sharp gallop in the 
morning was succeeded by a good afternoon run. On Monday 
the hounds were running nealry all day in the neighbourhood of 
Kirby Fleetham and Fencote, where foxes this season are plentiful. 





The Yore and Swale have fined down, and are now in 
good order for grayling fishing. In the upper reaches of the 
Yore the swimming worm has accounted for several nice baskets, 
and anglers have been equally successful in the Swale below 
Catterick. HIPPIAS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY WEST RIDGEWAY, whose portrait appears on the 
| frontispiece, is the wife of Colonel the Right. Hon. 
Sir Joseph West Ridgeway, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., who has 
been Governor of Ceylon since 1895. His career has been 
a highly distinguished and successful ore. Born in 1844, he 
entered the Indian Army in 1861, and in 1880-84 was Under- 
Secretary to the Indian Government in the Foreign Department. 
In 1885 he was made Knight Commander of the Star of India for 
his services as commander of the Indian contingeut of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission in 1884. In 1887 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary for Irelaid, and subsequently became Envoy- 
Extraordinary to the Sultan of Morocco, Consul-General at 
Tangier, and Governor-General of the Isle of Man. In 1881 he 
married Lina, daughter of Robert Calverley Bewicke, Esq., 
of Coulby Manor, near Middlesbrough, J.P. and D.L. The old 
manor of Close House has been in the family of the Calverlev 
Bewickes since early in the seventeenth century. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: Loseley Park. 


FORTNIGHT ago 
there was described in 
these pages the 

mansion of the Duke of 
Northumberland near Guild- 
ford, in Surrey. But Albury is 
by no means the only fine house 
neighbouring that quaint old 
town. It is a_ region too 
pleasant to have been neglected 
by those who were free to 
choose. Christopher More, an 
esquire of Henry VIII.’s days, <p el 
who was sheriff both of Surrey § » tea —— ' ' Tas Ne NY 
and Sussex in Henry’s time, ; ; tie rf : 

chose his place of abode, and ap- 
pears to have bought the manor 

















of Loseley early in the King’s aN er 

reign, and his son, Sir William Mi Xe l | | ' | | i 
More, if not himself, set about " = 4 iy 
building sucha mansionasTudor o))! Nie: iy om 
gentlemen delighted to dwell = : i! 





in. The architect was certainly 
a man of character. With the 
familiar mullicn *d windows and 
gables, we see a fine grouping 
of light and shade, through the 
plan of the house, and a 
beautiful skyline, due to the 
varied projections of the front 
and the differing character and 
number of the gables and 
chimneys. It would seem that 
originally there .was -an_ in- 
tention of building a hollow 
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square, or even a quadrangle, 

such as have been illustrated 

many a time in the Tudor and tisasiiiaid THI GREAT HALL. “ COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Jacobean houses depicted in 

these pages. George More, 5 iit a ' 

next in descent from Sir William, added at least a projecting *(1821). There was a noble gable, with a long mullioned window 
western wing early in the reign of James I. His architect was of many divisions, lighting a great gallery, which was more than 
the famous John Thorpe, to whom so many houses of the time 12oft. long and 18ft. broad, or the chapel that was in the wing. 
have been ascribed, and the wing was a very fine and picturesque But—alas for the work of Thorpe, and the place where 
feature, as may be seen in a picture in Neaie’s ‘‘ Views of Seats”’ courtly gentlemen and fair dames trode their stately measures ! 


—this wing fell into decay, 
and was removed a few years 


ago. 





But we are anticipating 
the interests of Loseley. The 
Mores were high in the favour 
of the Tudor Court, and not 
akin, so far as we know, to the 
famous Chancellor, who fell 
under Henry’s malignant dis- 
pleasure—though a portrait of 
him hangs in one of the 
panelled chambers. Elizabeth 
visited the house in 1577 and 
1583, and again in 1591. 
There is a portrait of her royal 
brother, by Holbein, in the hall ; 
one also of her mother; a 
symbolical memorial of herself, 
too, in which, with the badges 
paureerscs of York and Lancaster, she is 
CERISORI SE, % ides described as * Rosa Electa’’; 
3 ops RT and a couple of chairs they say 
she embroidered. Nor did 
Royal favour forsake the man- 
sion in Stuart days, for James 
I. and Queen Anne of Denmark 
visited it in August, 1603, and 
again in 1606; and of them, 
also, as memorials of their 
visit, there are contemporary 
portraits at Loseley. , Prince 
Charles was at the house on a 
visit to Sir George More in 
1617. These Royal visitors, 
we suppose, came to the man- 
sion by way of Guildford, and 
a delightful way it is in-these 
{imes, perhaps even more than 
it was inthose. You go by St. 
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ruined chapel is, and whence splendid views are unfolded, and by 
sreen fields, and the park, where giant oaks and elms shadow 
you, and a splendid glade sweeps round to where the old house 
stands, stately and solemn, amid its green environments. Sir 
George More, to whom Loseley owed so much, seems to have 
been a proud and unbending man, for, when Dr. Donne, the poet 
and divine, fell in love with Mistress Anne, his daughter, and 
privily married her, he forthwith procured the dismissal of the 
scholar from his appointment and the imprisonment of the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony, and sternly closed his 
doors against his child, until, it is whispered, her husband had 
become famous in later days. 

The last male representative of the Mores of Loseley, Robert 
by mame, died childless, in May, 1689, when the splendid house 
and estate devolved upon his sisters Elizabeth and Margaret. 
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CYCLIN 
seh 1 
’Y SHE Bishop Suffragan of Coventry has now been duly presented with the 
l bicycle that was displayed at the National Show to the order of some of 
his parishioners. Was it not the S/ecfator which declared the epistop ul 
habiliments to be well adapted to the enjoyment of cycling? Bishop Knox, I 
believe, will be the first to demonsirate the fact on a safety bicycle, though there 
is already a tricycling bishop, and, of course, there are many deans, canons, and 
other wearers of the clerical gaiters who have long since mastered the mysteries 
of equilibration and become accomplished riders. The rural clergy, in large 
numbers, it scarcely needs poiniing out, have utilised the bicycle as a means of 
visiting their scattered flocks, but the Bishop of Coventry is now credited with a 
like intention. And, indeed, unless at consilerable expense in the way of 
carriage hire, how can a bishop possibly make his due round of visitations, and so 
perform those ‘‘ inspections” from whic his office derives its name? There 
must be hundreds of the clergy whose parishes are miles from any railway. One 
country rector of my acquaintance is six miles from the nearest station, and, on 
one occasion when I visited him, under circumstances which made cycling 
impraciicable, I had to charter a brougham from the county town. The rector 
informed me that he had not seen his bishop for years ; and if there are many 
parishes in the diocese which are as remote from traffic as the one in question, 
the fact is scarcely a matter for surprise. 

The advanced period of the year notwithstanding, the police and county 
courts continue to be occupied with cases in which accidents to cyclists are the 
ground of action. In the issue of CounTRY LIFE for the 4th inst. I mentioned 
a number of county court cases in which substantial damages had been awarded 
to wheelmen in respect of collisions of which they had been the victims. I 
might now add several more, but two may suffice. At the Birmingham County 
Court, a West Bromwich cyclist brought an action against a Birmingham draper 
to recover £50, as damages for personal injuries sustained through the latter's 
negligence. It was shown that the plaintiff was riding on the left side of the 
road, and not far from the kerb, when the defendant’s cart came sharply round a 
corner. The usual problem confronted the cyclist. Was he to turn outwards or 
dash into the pavement? He chose the former alternative, but, unforturately, 
the driver of the cart did the same thing, and the left shaft of the cart struck the 
plaintiff in the groin and threw him in the road. He was removed to a hospiial, 
and had to be detained there for eighteen days, and attend as an out-patient for 
seven weeks longer. It was proved tat he was permanently injured, and the jury 
found for the plaintiff, with damage; to the full amount, which, in the circum- 
stances, were remarkably moderate. Every cyclist in the country knows only too 
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Elizabeth died unmarried, but her sister became the wife of Sir 
Thomas Molyneux, of the famous old house of Sefton, in 
Lancashire, and carried Loseley into that family, with a branch 
of which it remains, by the name of More-Molyneux, to the 
present day. Thus, though o1ce it has passed through a female 
line, it is still the seat of a descendant of its original possessor 
and builder. 

The house has gone through many changes, nevertheless. It 
cannot have been with easy feelings that the west wing was 
removed, but crumbling decay had overtaken it, and neglect had 
brought it to ruin. Not so, as we see, the stately portion of 
the old structure which remains. All about it are spread the 
evidences of the loving care that has been bestowed upon it. 
The ancestral trees, and the old garden, are delightful. Roses 
and ponies, anda wealth of old sweet-smelling flowers, are there, 
and at each corner of the garden wall rises a circular turret for 
pigeon-house or pleasaunce, whence it was delightful, we think, 
to look over the plevched alleys, perhaps, of the garden space 
inclosed. Then, without, a long grass terrace flanks the still 
waters of the old moat, which here remains, adding its grace 
to the be.utiful scene. An old house and an old garden like this 
are bewitchingly be vutiful when you find them well cared 
for together. 

The pictures tell better than words can what treasures and 
charms are to be found within. The late and present owners 
have done much to restore the house to fitting state, and to 
invest it with the richness it possesses. The great hall, as you 
my see, is elaborately beautiful. Facing you is the splendid 
carved screen separating the hall itself from the lobby, and the 
buttery, and you may see the foot of the stair that leads up to 
the gallery above, and thus to the upper chambers of the house. 
It was a domastic arrangement almost universal at the time. In 
this hall, upon the oaken wainscot, are hung several of the 
historical portraits alluded to; there is a curious family group 
also of Sir More Molyneux and his family; storied panes fill the 
windows; calivers and cross-bows are there over the splendid 
mantel of native chalk to speak of soldiering and the chase ; 
and rarely beautiful furniture and adornments complete the 
splendid whole. Hie we thence to the .drawing-room, where 
again is beautiful panelling and plaster work ; and, in that wonder- 
ful mantel-piece of chalk, with its pillars and caryatid figures, 
its strap-work enrichments, its emblazoned arms, and its mottoes 
of the builders, ‘‘ Morus tarde moriens,’’ and ‘* Morum cito 
moriturum,” there is interest to hold uslong engaged. Here isa 
very fine portrait of Sir George More, and another of Sir Thomas, 
the Chancellor. And so, too, we might go from one apartment 
to another, admiring here the old furniture, there, in the study, 
that curious oaken Jacobean chimney-piece, elsewhere beautiful 
hangings or pictures. But the illustrations have disclosed the 
singular charms of Loseley, one of those old mansions of 
which Englishmen should indeed be proud, and here the pen 
may be laid down. Joun Ley.anp. 
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well the tendency that exists among drivers to cut round corners on the wrong 
side, and—what is worse—not infrequently at a sharp pace ; and it is to be 
hoped that in the Birmingham district, if not elsewhere, the judgment referred 
to will have a wholesome effect. 

In the other case, a Portsmouth cyclist sued a butcher to recover 450 for 
personal injuries sustained in circumstances very similar to those already detailed. 
‘The defendant’s horse and trap ran into the wheelman, who was struck in the 
chest by one of the shafts, knocked off his machine, and kicked several 
times by the pony. The defendant immediately drove away, and made no 
further enquiries about the plaintiff, who was wholly incapaciiated from business 
for a week, and suffered for several weeks afterwards; in fact, a doctor deposed that 
the effects of the accident would probably be permanent. A nurse who witnessed 
the accident said the plaintiff was riding very slowly, and the defendant was 
driving ‘‘at the usual pace of butchers’ carts.” The judge said that the 
defendant was clearly liable, and a judgment for the full amount claimed was 
given, with costs. 

Ladies in particular will welcome these and kindred decisions, for the 
amount of shopping they do awheel exposes them to the vagaries of the reckless 
type of driver toa marked degree. The ‘usual pace of butchers’ carts” has 
become a by-word; and though fast travelling is not of itself an essential 
source of danger, it obviously becomes so when allied to the violation of the 
rules of the road, and the heedless cutting of corners. In fact, at the Marylebone 
County Court the other day, Judge Stonor absolutely declined to believe the 
statement of a butcher’s boy, who said that he was going at the rate of three 
miles an hour, and on his right side, at the moment he ran down a cyclist. 

One of the most useful accessories that has ever been produced is the new 
‘*fork expander ” (Smith’s patent), which was exhibited at the National Cycle 
Show in conjunction with the Triumph machines. On any machine it is no 
very easy matter to remove a wheel, but on some it is extraordinarily difficult, 
owing to the stiffness of the forks. The new fork expander, however, provides 
an easy way of geiting the fork ends over the axle without injuring the machine, 
and with no fear of nipping the. rider’s fingers between the:spokes and the 
inner surface of the fork blade. The accessory is simple in the extreme, 
being merely a long screw working through two rubber-covered blocks of steel, 
one of which is stationary and the other movable along the screw. When a 
front wheel has to be removed, all that is required is to remove the locking nuts, 
pass the expander through the spokes, place the blocks aguinst the blades, 
and then turn the winged screw. The pressure-thus exerted cauces the movable 
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block to slide outwards, and so widens the space between the fork ends, with the 
result that the wheel drops out when sufficient turns of the screw have been 
made. Obviously, the gradation of force is so evenly applied, that there is 
infinitely less probability of the forks being strained than when they have to be 
forcibly pulled apart by the hands. The little appliance was badly needed, and 
should have a considerable sale. 

Some years ago, when touring in a wild and remote district in Ireland, I 
was unfortunate enough to break the head-bolt of my machine, and though a 
similar mishap has not befallen me again, I have seen it occur fairly often else- 
where, and am of the opinion that the ordinary method of locking the handle- 
bar is capable of improvement. A distinct advance in this respect is noticeable 
on the new Marples machines, which made such a favourable impression on their 
first appearance at the National Show. The head-bolt on these mounts is not 
simply passed between two eye-holes, leaving a gaping space for the trickling 
encroachment of rain, but is completely enclosed in a barrel, while the method 
of tightening up the handle-bar stem is such as to render a breakage of the bolt 
practically impossible, the strain being received on its stoutest parts. From 
every point of view this head-bolt is a welcome improvement, and is only one of 
several distinctive features of a machine which is in every way high-class. 

Though the so-called ‘‘ great” six days’ cycle race at New York has rightly 
met with almost universal condemnation—and, as an exhibition of brutality, it 
has rarely been excelled—it incidentally provides a striking testimony to the 
efficiency of the modern bicycle. When the six days’ walking competitions were 
to the fore, it was regarded as a marvellous performance that a man could cover 
600 miles within the week on foot. Walking is the natural exercise of the 
human biped, and the one, therefore, at which he should be the most likely to 
excel where endurance is concerned. Yet, by the mere supporing of his body’s 
weight, and the transference of his whole muscular power to his own progression 
instead of to the carrying of his own trunk, it has become possible for him to 
cover over 2,000 miles within the week, thus nearly quadrupling his walking 
achievements. In each case endurance has been pushed to an unnatural limit as 
regards these exhibitions, but the proportion between the performance of the 
professional walker and the long-distance cyclist may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the capacities of the average man as to walking and cycling 
respectively ; and this being so, it behoves him to cherish the new means of 
progression as a noteworthy factor of economy where the expenditure of forces is 
concerned, THE PILGRIM, 
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ON THE GREEN. 

T must have been a great satisfaction to Herd to give Mr. Hilton so decided 

a beating as lately at Warley, for Herd was carrying in his hand something 

more than his individual reputation as a golfer—namely, the representation 

of the whole profession against the insurgent claims of amateurism. True, it is 
possible that one might name one or two who would deem themselves a little 
hurt that Herd, rather than one of them, should be named as _ representative 


meet of the Isle of 
Man Harriers at The 
Nunnery, Isle of Man, the 
residence of Sir John Goldie- 
Taubman, Speaker of the 
House of Keys. The master 
of the pack is the eldest son of 
this gentleman, the secretary 
being Mr. Armitage Rigby. 
The meet, which took place 
early in the season, was a 
very popular one. Amongst 
those present were the master 
(Mr. Goldie-Taubman), the 
Hon. Victor WHenniker, the 
Hons. Ethel, Cicely, and 
Dorothy Henniker, the Speaker 
of the Keys, Lady and Miss 
Goldie - Taubman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Armitage Rigby, the 
Clerk of the Rolls, Miss Bigg- 
Wither, and others. This 
sporting little pack of modern 
harriers is a subscription one, 
and was started in 1893 by 
Mr. Goldie- Taubman. — Sir 
John himself formerly kept a 
private pack of beagles, but 
for many years the island had been without any hounds at all, 
till the present pack was got together. 
The hounds hunt two days in the week, and, in spite of 
the most open poaching, generally show very fair sport. If any 
attempt at preservation was made, the island would be a perfect 


TOWN 
“Charlotte Corday.” 


HERE have been several versions of the history of 
Charlotte Corday already given to the stage in the 
provinces and the old outlying theatres; but, to the best 

of our recollection, central London has not as yet been asked to 
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champion of the profession. Two or three years ago Herd might have claimed 
the position almost of a right, although he had never won the championship. 
Still, there was perhaps no golfer who would have gained more of the general 
votes ina ballot for choice of best man. But golf is of mutable nature, and 
that time is past. Just one or two there are—only that, and perhaps their pre- 
eminence, too, may wane—who stand a little higher for the moment in general 
estimation than Herd. Nevertheless, he is on one of the very tip-top branches of 
the tree, with few to challenge him, and, at all events, he proved himself well the 
better man in his ma‘ch with the amateur. Seven up and six to play is a sub- 
stantial advantage, even in thirty-six holes. This victory will give satisfaction to 
others than Herd, for the professionals owe Mr. Hilton one, or even two, for 
having twice won the Open Championship away from them, Again, others, 
besides the professionals, will find satisfaction in the result, for Mr. Hilton’s win 
of the championship meant a win for England as against Scotland, so all the 
Northern patriots may rejoice. And since that win he has played so very well 
that, when any question arose as to the best player of the present day, among 
the one or two professionals whose names occurred as a matter of course, Mr. 
Hilton’s would inevitably come into the calculations, and there was question 
whether he was not a match for the best. Herd is of the best; but he proved, 
so far as one match, even of thirty-six holes, can prove it, that professionalism is 
still able to hold its own and a little more. 

In many places we hear of the water on the links interfering with the play, 
and in yet more cases the prevalence of gales has sent scores flying up. ‘Nett 
scores of 93 were the best that any could return at the St. George’s Club’s Meeting 
at Sandwich. Mr. Martin Tomson and Mr. H. D. Hirst tied at this moderate 
score, the former with an allowance of three and the latter receiving six ; 96 was 
the next best nett, and the same figure seems to have been the best gross return 
significant of some unfavourable conditions. At Seaford the scoring was lower, an | 
again a tie was the result, Mr. H. A. Curteis with 917 —-2=88, and Mr. Cavanagh 
with 94—6=88, coming in equal best. The former won, on playing off. A 
prize for the three best nett scores throughout the year was won by Mr. E. Bedford, 
with scores a deal below these latest winning ones—namely, 80, 76, and 75, or 231 
on the aggregate. Yet, even so, Mr. Bedford had but one stroke on the 
aggregate the better of Mr. R. Lambe. 

It is likely to take the Oxford undergraduates some time to put out of 
place that record of 68 lately made by Mr. Lowe, but there is no doubt that 
they will work hard to do so, all the more keenly because Mr. Lowe is a repre- 
sentative, in a sense, of the Light Blues, for he captained the Cambridge side 
some years ago, Seventy-cight was the best score sent in at the latest compe- 
tition on the University green at Hinksey, and this was good enough to let Mr. 
Ranken, with four strokes allowed, win the nett prize very easily, Mr. Mitchell 
challenging him most near'y with 83—2=81. Seventy-four nett was the 
score at which the second-class handicap was won by Mr. f. F’. Stenning, with 
handicap of eighteen. In many places competitions that had been arranged 
and ¢d-ertised had to be postponed or abandoned because of water on the 
greens. 
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A MEET AT DOUGLAS. Douglas, I. of M. 
spot for game of all kinds. For hare-hunting the mountains are 
an ideal place, while the lowlands afford the best of feeding 
ground. Amongst the numerous other advantages of the little 
island, is the wonderfully mild winter climate. The hounds are 
very rarely kept in kennel by the severity of the weather. 


TOPICS. 


pronounce its opinion on any dramatic presentment of the French 
heroine’s life. This is, perhaps, as well; for, so far, her career 
has not been lifted beyond the region of melodrama, and there is 
surely something more in it than that. For this reason we are 
possessing our souls in patience until Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
play on this subject is shown tous. He may be relied upon to 
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treat the story artistically, and with an eye to something more 
than its merely superficial and obvious qualities. 

The production of a version new to England at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, drew an audience by no means merely local, 
attracted to the “ outer circle” because of the subject, of which 
so muchhas been written; because of its being the successor of 
other old plays with the same central figure, which we have all 
read about, if we have not seen; and because of the appearance 
therein of two such prominent playersas Mrs. Brown Potter and 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew. Well, we were certainly taken out of the range 
of melodrama, but whether we gained anything by that is a moot 
point. For the unnamed author, in steering clear of the turgid 
waters of melodrama, brought us into something very nearly 
approaching a vacuum. Melodrama may be rather too strong 
fare, but it is better than an omelette de vie1, if the phrase may be 
permitted. Not melodrama, but drama, is what we want, and 
that is what we do not get in ‘“* Charlotte Corday.” 

The anonymous writer of the piece takes four acts in which 
to tell his story, and with a praiseworthy desire to avoid compli- 
cating his plot by introducing matter not wholly germane to the 
issue, he has fallen into the opposite mistake of using a material 
too thin for his purpose. Historical accuracy is all very well, but 
the play is the thing, and if it comes to the question whether 
history or the play must suffer, then history must go by the 
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MISS KATE CUTLER. Upper Baker Street, 


board—or the play must remain unwritten. ‘* Charlotte Corday ” 
wanted “ filling out,” supporting by an effective background that 
might not be historical, but ,should~ certainly have been 
interesting ; and, if skilfully done, this might have added to the 
strength of the main plot, by adding to the individuality of 
Charlotte and Marat. 

As it is, four acts are occupied in narrating the following 
attenuated story.. No wonder that the lack of action, of incident, 
was so palpable. Act I.: Charlotte hasa deadly hatred of Marat 
and his fellow butchers in Paris, who are guillotining ‘ suspects ” 
by the hundred; she broods over their crimes till it seems to 
her that to kill them, to kill Marat in particular, would be a 
divine mission. This feeling is not unnaturally intensified 
when that arch-assassin-in-law comes to their quiet country 
home and arrests her father and her lover preparatory to 
condemning them to the guillotine. Act II.: Charlotte follows 
them to Paris, renewing her vows of vengeance with a little more 
“intenfion.” Act III.: Charlotte seeks out Marat and stabs 
him to death as he sits in his bath. Act IV.: Charlotte bids her 
friends farewell before being led to execution. So, you see, with 
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the exception of Act III., very little happens, and even in that 
there is much saying to small doing. The effect on the audience 
was to arouse an expectancy that was never realised, which is a 
fatal mistake in drama. Nor was there a series of studies of 
characters, or brilliant dialogue, or subtle analysis of motive to 
atone for the lack of motion, while the humour was of that obvious 
nature that irritates rather than amuses. So our eyes are still 
turned to Mr. Merivale. 

Mr. Bellew, deserting the path of the romantic hero, with 
which he is almost entirely associated in this country, gave to 
the character of Marat a whining brutality, a snivelling ferocity, 
a weeping savagery that was as clever as it was horrible. Com- 
pletely disguised beneath a “make-up” of the most repulsive 
description, Mr. Bellew acted with a fine sense of character. | 
do not complain that his conception of the part is not that which 
history would lead us to expect. We may miss the inexorableness 
o° the real Marat; but if the actor thought he could make his 
ssumption more effective by changing, in some degree, the 
qualities of the man, he was quite justified in so doing. Acting, 
it might fairly be claimed, is akin to portraiture, which gives a 
likeness through the temperament of the painter, and is not 
bound by the limitations of photography. If an actor made 
Napoleon a poor general, we should have reason to complain— 
that would be excess of originality. 

Mrs. Brown Potter’s Charlotte was not so satisfactory ; it 
had all the intention but not the power of giving expression to 
the actress’s conception of the character. One could see Mrs. 
Potter’s undoubted and marked intelligence struggling through 
the incapacity to direct it. Looking very beautiful—and, accord- 
ing to the authorities, wonderfully like the real Mlle. Corday 
D’Armont—Mrs. Potter appealed to us but did not convince us ; 
she has a personality that charms, but not the technique that 
gives reality. Everything that she does is correct, but we never 
lose sight of the fact that she is acting. Mrs. Potter has 
experience, beauty, an undoubted intelligence, yet she is not 
natural—a further proof that acting is innate, and not to be 
acquired ; so far can be learned, but no farther. 

The other members of the company gave performances that 
were quite adequate, yet do not call for particular reference. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

“HE continued success of ‘* The French Maid” is a gratifying testimonial 

7 to the discrimination of the much-abused London playgoer. Here we 

have a musical comedy that relies not upon gorgeous mounting, great 
popular names, suggestiveness, but upon  sprightliness, prettiness, charm. 
London proved itself superior to the faults often laid to its charge ; it recognised 
merit for merit’s sweet sake ; it did not wait to be told that there were clever 
people in the cast, it found them out for itself-—most of them were unknown to 
fame here when they came, saw, conquered. It seemed, sometimes, that no 
musical play, elsewhere than at the Gaiety, or under the zgis of the very excel- 
lent Gaiety management, could succeed ; but ‘‘The French Maid” came along 
and dissipated all such theories. All that is wanted is excellence, wherever it 
comes from. 

In Miss Kate Cutler we have a lady who is an artist to her finger- 
tips. She has brightness, verve, an intuitive feeling for the blending of high 
spirits without hoydenism, for sprightliness without that perkiness which so 
often takes the place of vivacity. Miss Cutler can sing and dance and act ; 
more, being an artist, and a woman, she has that note of pathos that will o it in 
spite of the fact that she is, first and foremost, a comedian. Mr. Richard 
Green is a singer with a voice and a style of singing not often found on the 
lighter musical stage. Miss Louie Pounds is also the po sessor of a voice and 
method of a very pleasing kind. The comedians of the company— Messrs. 
Joseph Wilson, Clarey, and Murray King—are also more than usually clever and 
free from offence. They came from the country, and captured London 
at once. 

The re-entry of Mrs. Bernard Beere has been delayed longer than was 
hoped, owing to the difficulty of finding the right medium for her; but now 
everything has been arranged, and we are to see her in that hackneyed but 
interesting old play, ‘‘ A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.” It is needless to say that 
so popular and distinguished an actress will receive a hearty welcome when she 
reappears at the Comedy Theatre, and though neither the play nor the part is 
intrinsically worthy of her, yet, as they may be regarded as antiques, and have a 
value as curios, they are of sufficient interest to excuse their use as a vehicle to 
bring Mrs. Beere back to public life. 

Mr. Clement Scott has again startled the players, and that vast army that 
is interested in the players, by another of those bewildering pronouncements 
with which he is wont to relieve the monotony of things. He declares that the 
inner life of the stage is almost wholly corrupt, that morality is at a discount 
among its votaries, and that none should enter it who could possibly avoid it. 
This from one who, through all his long journalistic career, has been the staunchest 
of its defenders, and the most unsparing enemy of its adversaries, is startling 
indeed. It need not be said that this vo//e face on the part of. Mr. Scott is 
fiercely resented by the sufferers from it, and by that great majority of publicists 
who know that the stage, while, like every other calling, it has its black sheep, has 
not been as bad as this for many a long day; that it is steadily improving ; and 
that it is working out. its own salvation by drawing to its ranks gentlewomen and 
educated and refined men in greater numbers every day. It does seem a pity 
to provide the ignorant and fanatical with a text on which to hang their 
rhodomontades. ; 

Sir Henry Irving has almost definitely decided to reopen the. Lyceum 
Theatre with ‘‘ Peter the Great” on the evening of New Year’s Day. 

Mr. John Hare is credited with the intention of reviving Robertson’s 
“* Ours” at the Globe Theatre after the American play, ‘*‘ A Bachelor’s Romance.” 


Mr. Hare will also produce Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s play, ‘‘The Master.” Mr. 
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Ogilvie, it will be remembered, is the author of ‘‘ Ilypatia,” presented | y Mr. Tree 
at the Haymarket some years ago. 

Mr. George Alexander will begin a series of morning performances of 
“Much Ado About Nothing” early in February next. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is engaged on a play of which the ever famous Sherlock 
Holmes is the hero. This may be staged by Mr. Tree. It should Le a 
fine part for Mr. Tree, whose Russian detect've, Demetrius, will be well 


remembered. 
Poor ‘* Bilt” Terriss-- handsome, breezy, debonair Terriss. Even now it 


BERNARD BEERE. 
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Ba'er Street. 


scems hardly possible to realise that he has gone from among us, and one cannot 
quite grasp the idea that we shall not see him again in those dramas of chivalry 
and heroism in which he had no peer. Terriss never lost the joviality and 
frankness of manner that, perhaps, became grafted on to his disposition in the 
youthful days when he went a-sailoring ; never lost that generosity that we like 
to think comes from the sea.  Ilis career as an actor is now an open book, 
There is no 1.eed to repeat the story of his life, ended at the untimely age of 
foriy-eight. It really was one long success. Beginning his theatrical 
experiences with the LBancrofis, for a long time he was Sir Henry Irving’s 
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** juvenile lead”—to use the technical parlance—at the Lyceum ; but his 
fame is bound up with the Adelphi Theatre, to whose famous gallery he contri- 
buted a series of brightly-coloured, flamboyant, manly, and vigorous portraits of 
those undiluted heroes so dear to the patrons of that home of melodrama, 


y 74> . 
ON WHEELS. 

MAN who has been hunting for many seasons cannot fail to have noticed 
A the great increase there has been of late years in the number of people 

who hunt on wheels. Formerly, it was only at favourite fixtures that 
carriages turned up in any numbers. The sporting publican, in a stylish dog- 
cart, with a fast trotting pony in the shafts, and a gorgeous rug hung over the 
back of his trap, generally contrived to be at the meet when hounds were within 
a driving distance of his residence ; and here and there a man who formerly 
followed hounds in the more legitimate manner was wont to avail himself of every 
epportunity to see a bit of the sport in which he was once a more active partici- 
pator. But now there is a regularand gradually increasing body of people who 
hunt systematically on wheels, though why most of them go out 40.meet: hounds 
is one of those inexplicable mysteries which meet the sportsman at every turn. 
And with this increase of people hunting on wheels come increased difficulties to 
the huntsman, the whippers in, and those who follow hounds in a more legitimate 
fashion Not that I would for a moment wish to do away with hunting on 
wheels. Many a man gets a passing glimpse of the sport which he has“€njoyed 
in his youth and in his prime, and goes home, after what he has seen from 
a distance, pleased and exhilarated by the brief return to the scene of 
former joys. And from this man there will never arise anything to trouble 
huntsman, hounds, or field. On the contrary, his knowledge of woodcralft, 
aided by a strong field-glass, will not infrequently render huntsman and 
hounds timely assistance. I knew a man of this class some years ago, and 
he was the first man whom I ever knew who hunted regularly on wheels. 
In his youth he had been a hard man to hounds, and though a heavy man, 
he continued to go well until he was middle-aged. Then came a long 
illness, chronic gout, and utter incapacity to ride. But my friend did not 
despair, neither did he give up hunting. He continued to subscribe to the 
hounds, like the good fellow he was, he bought a stout and fast carriage- 
horse, and he exercised the soul of his coachman not a little whenever hounds 
met in a place where hunting in a carriage was at all practicable. He had 
a fine knowledge of the run of a fox, he had also a fine eye to a country, 
and, besides, the master generally told him where the afternoon draw would 
be. And a rare lot of sport he saw. I remember on one occasion we 
found a fox in a gorse covert some three miles from the hills. He went as 
straight to the hills as a line, ran over the top, and sank the hill on the other 
side, running for about a mile on the top of the ridge before they descended into 
the valley. And as we crossed the road there was our friend with.the grey 
horse in the trap, full of information respecting the fox. I heard afterwards 
that he had been seen standing up in his carriage, thumping his stick on the 
floor and shouting at the top of his voice, “‘ Drive on, you sleepy-heade rascal, 
drive on.” And he got round in time to see our fox go over the road, thanks to 
his knowledge of woodcraft and his energy and perseverance. 

Times have changed since then, and now every pack of hounds that hunts 
within reachable distance of large towns has its regular quota of followers in 
carriages. The aristocratic barouche, the stylish dog-cart, the Whitechapel and 
even the butcher’s cart, are seen at every meet. Now I think that those who 
hunt regularly on wheels should subscribe something to hounds, for in their way 
they enjoy the sport as much as those who ride to them or afierthem. They do 
not break down fences or ride over wheat, it is true, but they do on occasion 
leave gates open with a recklessness which is scarcely excusable, and they do 
head foxes and crowd lanes, and, most inexcusable of all, stand in gateways 
where the fences are not jumpable. 
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Now I should be sorry to say that none of these occupants of carriages are 
actuated by a true love of sport. Indeed, I know that many of them are as 
goo1 sportsmen, say, as young Trasher, who makes it his boast that he can get 
over any fence without a fall, and who regularly knocks up from half a dozen to 
ten horses every season, perhaps even more. But I do think that those of the 
carriage folk who are good sportsmen should endeavour to keep those who go 
out to see the hounds a little more in order. For instance, it is an article of 
faith with many that it is incumbent on them to see a fox, and that if they do 
not accomplish that purpose they have wasted their day. So they manage to 
post themselves in the line where a fox is likely to come, and there they wait, 
making any amount of noise, apparently thinking that a hunted fox is hard of 
hearing. So they frequently head the fox without seeing him; or, if they 
should sce him, they greet him with a chorus of more or less discordant 
yells, for there are some people who think that the whole duty of a fox-hunter 
consists in holloaing. 

Once, for my sins, I took two ladies hunting on wheels. I was _ not 
particularly keen about my undertaking, but the ladies were anxious to see a 
hunt, and, above all, to see a fox. Long, and as I thought convincingly, I 
discoursed of the beauties of silence, pointing out that the fox was a pirticularly 
shy animal, easily headed. So si!eice was promised implicitly, and we set out. 
I was purposely late, for I did not want to be followed by all the carriages and 
traps which I knew would be to the fore at a favourite fixture. I reached the 
covert, however, a few minutes sooner than I should have done, as the event 
proved. I should say that the covert joined the road, and that all the rest of 
the carriage people had gone to the other side of it. As we approached, I 
heard hounds running, and soon got my companions to maintain that silence they 
had promised. I saw the fox cross the corner of a field from one plantation to 
another, but, of course, did not point him out. Everything was going as I 
wished—he was going to run the length of the plantation, cross the road in front 
of us, and take the fine open country which was at our left hand. Then would 
I point him out to my friends. ‘‘ But the best laid schemes, ete.” Some tail 
hounds which had been running another fox headed him ; he came out into the 
field again, and, unfortunately, headed for us. My companions caught sight of 
him, and, notwithstanding all my pleading, at once commenced to holloa 
excitedly. The fox hesitated ; hounds, which were just tumbling over each 
other over the covert hedze, caught sight of him. He made a turn towards them, 
then a bold effort for his life, but it was too late, and he was chopped. The 
look of silent reproach on the huntsman’s face as he picked up his fox was more 
eloquent than words, and will haunt me as long as I live. But the worst of it 
was that my companions were delighted with their day. They had seen a fox, 
and, more than that, they had seen him killed, and on our homeward road they 
chatted away gaily, and entirely failed to perceive that ‘ the shadow of acrime ” 
was haunting me. They saw no wrong, and I—well, I have carefully avoided 
taking ladies out hunting on wheels ever since. RED ROovEr. 


HUNTING QUARTERS. 


N article which appeared in COUNTRY LIFE a few weeks ago, under the 
heading ‘* Purchasing Hunters,” gave some very useful information on the 
subject of where to buy high-class hunters. Having Lought one’s horses, 

the next question is where to hunt. Some men, of course, are fortunate enough 
to have places of their own in the best hunting countries, and for these this 
question requires no answering. For those, too, who can do things regardless of 
cost, there is usually very little difficulty in finding what they want, whatever 
it may be; but for those who require really comfortable quarters in a first-class 
country at a reasonable expense, the matter is generally one of considerable time 
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andtrouble. To such it may be useful to know of a place fulfilling all these con- 
ditions, within two hours of London, and in the heart of the best hunting country in 
England. This is Weedon, in Northamptonshire, about half-way between Rugby 
and Northampton, and in the middle of that beautiful country hunted by the 
Pytchley, Warwickshire, and Duke of Grafton’s hounds. — For situation, there- 
fore, Weedon cannot be surpassed, and it has always been a favourite hunting 
quarter for soldiers, especially for the Gunners, who have two batteries stationed 
there. The difficulty in old days was to get comfortable accommodation, the 
various inns and hotels being of a rather primitive des¢ription. This is no 
longer the case, as the Globe Hotel has lately been taken by a gentleman well 
known in the West of England as a keen man to hounds, and /acile frinceps on 
the coach box. The result is that anyone fortunate enough to secure rooms at 
the Globe finds himself just as comfortable as if he were in his own house. 
Another very important department of a hunting hotel, namely, the stables, is 
just as well looked after as the house, and the owner of a 300-guinea hunter, 
when he comes home tired after a good day, has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he need not bother about his horse. 

The charges, too, are exceedingly moderate, considering what one usually 
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has to pay during the hunting season in a crack country ; and whether a man 
goes there with his own grooms, and takes his own valet, or trusts to the 
resources of the establishment, he will find that he gets the maximum of comfort 
for himself and his horses at the minimum of cost. This is the result of having 
for one’s host a man who is a practical expert in sport of all kinds, who under- 
stands the art of good living, and who knows by personal experience what 
hunting men want, and how things should be done. That he is an eminently 
pleasant and knowledgeable companion only adds to the many other advantages 
of a sojourn at the Globe Hotel, Weedon. : 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


\ \ ) HEN Lord Suffoik’s new rule about Welter Flat Races was passed, it 





never occurred to me,.and I doubt if it did to anyone else, that the 
National Hunt Rule about the appropriation of added money, which 
was made law before these new races were even thought of, and which hada 
purpose with which they in no form or shape have anything to do, would be held 
to apply to them. However, there is no gauging the depth of folly to which this 
body are capable of sinking. Having brought down the svor* under their control 
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to such a pitch that no one takes the smallest. interest in it, they are now 
preventing it from acquiring the added interest which it would gain from these 
new races, by neglecting to amend their rule, which, as it at present stands, is 
strangling these events at their birth. 

When the National Hunt Committee passed their rule about the division of 
money between steeplechases and other races, it was generally recognised by all 
lovers of the former sport as a very laudable etfort to put it on its legs again, 
When Lord Suffolk’s motion became law the rulers of the ‘‘ illegitimate ” sport 
should obviously have amended this rule so as not to interfere with this new class 
of race, which was not in existence when it was passed, and which is practically 
outside the region of cross-country racing. The effect of their not having done 
so is that, as very few National Hunt meetings are rich enough to include a 
Welter Flat Race’in their programmes, seeing that it entails adding, at the least, 
an additional 200 sovs. to a steeplechase, we shall see very little of this Welter 
I'lat Racing. That these new races would add enormously to the interest 
of winter racing, increase the profits of National Hunt meetings, and do 
more than anything to improve their class and benefit the once popular 
sport of steeplechasing, there is very litle doubt, but, unfortunately, Lord 
Suffolk’s commendable efforts in this 
direction have, up to now, been 
rendered of no avail by the apathy or 
stupidity of the National Hunt, and 
this new and desirable class of racing 
seems likely to die out almost before 
it is born. 

Summer -like weather and a 
capital attendance were the principal 
features of the first day at Nottingham. 
Fields ruled large, too, throughout the 
day, though it cannot be said that 
they were of any great quality. The 
principal race of the day, the Welbeck 
Handicap Hurdle Kace, was won by 
Grimpo, and the rest must have been 
a moderate lot to let him win, as he 
did, by three lengths, with 12st. 11b, on 
his back. On the second day we saw 
a better class field go to the post for the 
Great Midland Handicap Steeplechase 
of two miles. As usual, Athel Roy 
started favourite, Cathal being next 
fancied, and then that charming Irish 
mare Sweet Charlotte, who was carry- 
ing a glb. penalty, which brought her 
weight up to 12st. 11lb. None of 
these ever looked dangerous, and the 
winner turned up in the four year old 
The Panther, by Strathern out of Lady 
Ilorence, who was fancied by his party, 
and started at roo to 8. Another four 
year old, Lord Coventry’s Enniskerry, 
was second, and Athel Roy, who is, 1 
fear, a gay deceiver, third. 

At Lingfield, on Thursday, the 
Southern Counties Handicap Steeple 
chase went to Mr. Rucker’s Rathcarne, 
by Atheling out of Sweet Meadow, 
who once cost a lot of money in 
Ireland. However, he only beat the 
incorrigible rogue Marcellus, the 
Australian Daimio, who is useless 
over our English fences, and two 
other commoners, whilst, as he was 
beaten very easily on the second day, 
it is not likely that he will ever set the 
Thames on fire. Melton Prior was 
made favourite for the Winter Handi 
cap Hurdle Race, but he could only 
carry his 11st. glb. into fourth place, 
the winner turning up in Sam, who 
carried 12st. 5lb., and has probably 
come ona good bit of late. On the 
second day this form was endorsed 
when Melton Prior won the Hever 
Hurdle Handicap, though it cannot 
be said that he beat anything of much 
account. At Windsor, on Saturday, 
that promising young jumper, Up 
Guards, who is an own brother to 
Count Schomberg, won the Maiden 
Hurdle Race; Wild Man from Borneo 
ran badly in the Clewer Handicap 
Steeplechase; and a good-looking young c1aser named Pope’s Eye, by St. Simon 
out of Bonnie Een, of whom I had heard a very good account, took the Forest 
Steeplechase. This is all there is to be said about a terribly uninteresting week’s 
sport. Outpost 
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RACING IN AUSTRALIA. 
“HEE leading Melbourne journal of sport, the 4us/ra/asian, states that the 
V.R.C. Spring Meeting opened in brilliant style. The weather was 
warm and spring-like—just the sort of day the chairman of the V.R.C. 
would have chosen had he had. the privilege of ordering the weather for the 
opening of his club’s spring meeting. The death of the Duchess of Teck pre- 
vented Lord and Lady Brassey from being present, but the company was a 
distinguished one, and included visitors from all the Australian colonies. The 
neighbouring colonies were represented by leading racing men, and the most 
noticeable absentee was Mr. W. R. Wilson, the owner of the Derby favourite, 
Aurum. Mr. Wilson came all the way from England to see his colt run, and it 
was hard lines to be laid up when ihe eventful day arrived. As it happened, it 
was a bad day for his colours, as Aurum was beaten—hardly on his merits, 
perhaps—and Symmetry, who would have been a warm favourite for th: 
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Maribyrnong Plate, was hurt on her way 
to the course, and could not take part 
in the race. Such is the luck of racing. 
The racing ground .was in perfect 
order, and, as a matter of course, the 
arrangements left nothing to be desired. 
Like the late Mr. Bagot, the present 
secretary of the V.R.C., Mr. Byron 
Moore, is not a racing man, but he is 
an adept at arranging the details of a 
meeting for those who do like racing. 

Clarion began a good day for 
Carbine by winning the Maiden Plate, 
for which he was an odds-on favourite 
Ile is a really nice colt, and his dam, 
Clare, is a granddaughter of famous 
old Instep. The winner was bred at 
Lerderderg, and was running in Mr. 
Donald Wallace’s paddocks at the same 
time as Amberite and Metford. But 
for Amnesty being in the race, backers 
would have had to lay 3 or 4 to I on 
Clarion. As it was, early birds were 
able to get on at even money. The 
colt ran last for some distance, but 
won very easily at the finish, and 
Amnesty made no show. 

Ayrshire, Trent, and Mora de- 
clined the opportunity of a Cup gallop 
in the Melbourne Stakes, but a dozen 
went to the post. Delaware and Coil 
were the favourites, and the blick 
fellow pursued his usual plan of 
forcing the pace. Wait-a-Bit was Photo. by Wall Bros., 
always with him, and up to the distance 
it looked as though he could have 
come away at any time. When Coil made his effort, however, both the 
leaders died out, and Coil was just caught and beaten by Battalion, who 
finished with a rare burst of speed. Key was also going very strong at the end, 
and was unlucky in being shut in until very late. Toreador ran better than 
might have been expected, considering the forlorn price that was offered against 
him for the Melbourne Cup on the Friday night. Battalion went out at 20 to 1, 
and his new owner probably profited to the extent of the stake cnly. 

The Hotham Handicap dwindled down to eleven runners. This time 
hackers were well on the spot, as Metford and Surge, who were always in most 
favour, ran first and second. Metford won easily enough, but Gaulus, who 
steered rather an erratic course, ran well enough to cause people to think about 
him for the Melbourne Cup. 

Then came the Derby, and all those coloured save Overture, who had been 
left in by mistake, were duly weighed out. Aurum had been parading in the 
paddock some time before the race, and although the injured foot was still bound 
up, he made a capital impression. When stripped he looked a perfectly trained 
horse —clean on the ribs, with lots of muscle on the quarters, and if still a little 
one, he displays great power. Some people pronounced Amberite ‘‘ light,” but 
this was pure fancy. A fitter horse was never sent to the post, and Duggan, 
without being overwhelmingly confident, thought Aurum would have to run the 
best race of his life to beat him. Fleet Admiral had been very much improved 
since he ran third in the Guineas, but still he looked light, and he was very loth 
to go up to the post. Manfred was as fit as hands could make him, but 
Eiridsdale was above himsel/, and as for The Hypnotist, he looked out of place in 
the company. There was some delay at the barrier. Fleet Admiral constantly 
had his head the wrong way, and Aurum did not seem anxious to get into position. 
Mr. Watson made a wonderfully good start, however, the half dozen jumping 
away on splendid terms, 

Manfred and Eiridsdale made most of the running, with Aurum—always 
running sluggishly third, and Amberite last. Soon after the scrimmagé Fleet 
Admiral became most prominent, and for a time Aurum was last. Once on his 
legs again, the favourite came up hand over hand, and when fairly in a line for 
home he was level with Amberite and Fleet Admiral. But at the distance he 
was in trouble, and Amberite, going on full of running, won quite easily at the 
last. Manfred was coming again at the finish, and was some distance in front 
of Eiridsdale and The Hypnotist. The victory of Amberite was well received, 
the colt being heartily cheered as he was led on to the lawn, where Mrs. Free- 
man-Thomas decorated him with the blue riband. To repeat an oft-told 
story, Amberite was bred by Mr. Donald Wallace, and sold with his dam 
Duenna to Mr. John Lee for 220 guineas. He is leased for his racing career to 
Mr. W. Duggan, one of the most respected trainers in Australia, 
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WEIGHING IN AFTER THE RACE. 


St. Atlda, Melbourne. 


THE VICTORIA DERBY, 

Of 25 sovs, each, with 1,000 sovs. added ; second, 200 sovs. ; third, 100 sovs. 
For three year olds, Colts, 8st. 1olb. ; fillies, 8st. 51b, One mile and a-half. 
Mr. W. Duggan’s bc AMBERITE, by Carbine—Duenna, 8.10 (M. Harris) . 1 
Mr. W. R. Wilson’s b ec AurUM, by Trenton—Aura, 8.10 (H. J. Morrison) 2 

Mr. J. Rowen’s b ec FLEEr ADMIRAL, by Richmond—Footstep, 8.10 
(RK. Lewis) . : ; : . ; ‘ ; ; 4 j- 3 


Manfred, 8.10 (Gardiner); Eiridsdale, 8.10 (Redfearn) ; and The Hypnotist, 
8.10 (Holmes), also ran, Betting at the Start.—2 to 1 on Aurum; 3 to1 
against Amberite ; 20 to1 Fleet Admiral ; 20 to 1 Eiridsdale ; 33 to 1 Manfred ; 
50 to 1 The Hypnotist. 


STUD NOTES. 

AVING dealt in my previous articles with the Doncaster line of the 
IH house of Stockwell, as represented by his son Bend Or, I intended 
to devote this week’s notes to the branch founded by his other son, 
Muncaster. Before doing this, however, I must hark back to two of the 
most important of Bend Or’s sons, whom I find that I have not yet men- 
tioned. These are Martagon and Bona Vista, who, although both young 

horses as yet, are already tenth and thirteenth on the list of winning sires. 

Martagon was bred in 1887 by Mr. James Snarry, and is by Bend Or 7 out 
of Tiger Lily (16), own sister to Lily Agnes, Ormonde’s dam, by Macaroni 14 
out of Polly Agnes, by The Cure (6) out of Miss Agnes, by Birdcatcher 11. 
This mare died in 1891, her last foal being Giganteum, an own brother to 
Martagon, and a very good-looking horse, who is now standing at Mr. Snarry’s 
stud farm at Musley Bank. 

This combination of Bend Or and Macaroni seems always to produce 
great horses, especially when it also brings in the Agnes cross, and Martagon 
was an undoubtedly good staying race-horse, whilst as a sire he looks like going 
bang to the top of the tree already with such two year olds as Cap Martin 
and Champ de Mars. Altogether his stock have won eighteen races, worth 
49,211, during the season just past—a good beginning, indeed, for such a 
young sire—whilst his big, long-striding son, Cap Martin, might easily be the 
best of his age next year if he tightens up and gets properly balanced, instead of 
growing bigger, during the winter. This colt reminds me very much of what 
Rayon d’Or was at the same age, though I shall be surprised if he does not 
make an even better three year old. 

Whether or not Cap Martin is destined to become the best of his age 
in the future, Cyllene most undoubtedly is so now, and he is a son of Bona Visia, 
by Bend Or out of Vista ¢, by Macaroni 
14 out of Verdure g, by King Tom 3. 
So here we get the same - ever-successful 
cross of Bend Or s—by Doncaster 5, 
by Stockwell 3:— and Macaroni 14 — 
by Sweetmeat (21), by Gladiator (22) 
out of Lollipop, who was _ incestuously 
inbred to Blacklock 2, with another 
strain of Whalebone 7 through King 
Tom. 

No wonder Bona Vista was a good 
race-horse, as he showed by winning the 
Two Thousand Guineas in 1892. He was 
bred in 1889 by Lord ‘Rosebery, to whom 
Vista has, indeed, been a useful mare, 
having bred Bona Vista to Bend Or, the 
moderate Sir Visto, who nevertheless won 
the Derby and St. Leger in a bad year, 
to Barcaldine, and the’ flying Velasquez to 
Donovan. A glancu at her pedigree, 
judged by the figures, will at once show 
why she has been so successful both with 
Bend Or and Donovan, whilst I attribute 
the fact that’ Sir Visto, although he was 
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doubt, a ‘* sticker,” if noth’ng more, to the 
two crosses of Lirdcatcher which he got 
through Barcaldine. 

It is interesting to notice that although 
the Macaroni and Agnes bred mares—Tiger 
Lily and her s‘ster Lily Agnes—bred stout, 
staying horses to Bend Or, the Macaroni 
mare Vista, who is out of a King Tom mare, 
has produced speedy rather than staying 
horses to him, This looks as if the Agnes 
blood, which in a lucky day the Duke of 
Westminster introduced into the Eaton 
Stud, by buying Windermere, and later on 
Lily Agnes, is the secret of the stoutness 
of this line of Bend Or. Certainly it has 
amply proved its’ value when combined 
with that of Birdcatcher and Blacklock, and 
these three together seem almost certain to 
p:oduce great horses. 

This, then, really concludes my notes 
on the Bend Or line of Doncaster, which, 
what with Bend Or himself, his sons 
Martagon and Bonavista, and the children 
of his two other illustrious sons, Ormonde 


and Kendal, looks certain to maintain the ¢ 
precedence of the house of Stockwell for 


many years to come. Hudson & 
I shall next week consider Doncaster’s 
descendants through his other son, Mun- Photo. by Wall Bros., TilE HOTHAM HANDICAP: THE FINISH. St. Ktlda, Melbourne. 


caster, 





Schomberg, made 5,100 guineas, a great deal more than he is worth, I thinix, 


The Newmarket December Sales. as he is thoroughly exposed, and not the sort to make a stallion, though he could 


NEVER have believed in Newmarket being a good place at which to sell farm all the hurdle races at home and abroad, and would certainly win next 
| bloodstock —except, perhaps, some special stud such as M. Lebaudy’s— year’s Grand National if he were trained for it. That useful old mare Quilon 
though, on the other hand, it is the best of all for picking up bargains, is probably worth the 310 guineas paid for her by Mr. R. Gore, and Kopely 
and the sales of this year fully maintained their reputation in this respect. cannot be dear at 560 guineas. : 
Prices ruled very low on the second day until the first of M., Lebaudy’s lot The nicely-bred two year old, Westman, by May Duke out of a mare 
came into the ring. This was that old deceiver Bach, who I thought well sold by Energy, should be worth all the 1,650 guineas which Mr, Jay gave 
to Mr, Waller at 200 guineas. That sterling good handicap horse, Count fo: her, and Chon Kina, if his temper is all right, will turn out a cheap 


purchase to Mr, Rose at 1,000 guineas. It 
should not be forgotten how handsomely 
this colt beat Dielytra and Nun Nicer at 
Kempton Park, and although the former 
has run badly since then, and Sir Blundell 
Maple’s mare may not yet have been at her 
best, still he won. The yearlings made 
good, in some cases very good, prices, Mr. 
C. D. Rose being a conspicuous buyer, and 
the fifty-three lots realised a total of 
28,705 guineas. After this excitement 
business became very slack, the most notice- 
able deals being the sale of the Galopin 
mare Dartaway to Mr. Brodrick Cloete for 
» ; : 6 1,000 guineas, of Miss Simon, by St. Simon 
out of Josyan, a half-sister to Hampton, to 
M. E. Blanc for 950 guineas, Baron 
Schickler’s 1,020 guineas for Golden Rod, 
by Bend Or out of a Hermit mare, and 
Mr. Waring’s purchase of Orphaline, by 
Bend Or out of a Macaroni mare, and 
covered by Sheen, at 620 guineas—not much 
more than half her value. 

There is no one who could be going to 
work in a more sensible manner to found a 
successful stud than ‘* Mrs. Theobalds,” 
and as she intends to stick to her own horse, 
Bucephalus, she is acting very wisely in 
buying suitable mares for him. 

On the third day several mares were 

‘ 4 purchased for her, with this object in view. 
Photo. by Wall Bros., RETURNING TO: SCALE. St. Kilda, Melbourne. Among them were Gold Foil, by Bend Or— 
Foil, by Sterling, at 450 guineas, Florence 
II., by Royal Hampton, at 160 guineas, 
and Spoleta, by Hermit out of Villafranca, 
and covered by Isinglass, who made 700 
guineas. 

I was sorry to see the Heather Stud 
mares simply given away, two of them only 
making 2 guineas apiece, whilst another 
went for 3 guineas, two more for § guineas, 
and one for 9 guineas, but they looked so 
bad that I was hardly surprised. Things 
changed when Mr. Francis Luscombe’s lot 
came up, the first to be led into the ring 
being Hurry, by Hampton out of Rattlewings, 
by Galopin, and, therefore, half-sister to 
The. Owl. The Vicomte de’ Harcourt 
gave 1,650 guineas for her, and, as she .is 
certainly in foal. to Best . Man, she was 
probably cheap at the price. Sir. John 
Blundell Maple gave 600 guineas for her 
colt foal by Amphion, and then Mr. 
McCaig got thefour year old L’Esclave, by 
St. Serf out of a: Hermit mare, and covered 
by the coming sire, Ravensbury, very 
cheap indeed, at 500 guineas. , Nor was 
her colt foal by Surefoot déar.to Mr, J. 
Robinson at 150 guineas. Business. then 
became very dull again till ‘* Dick” Marsh 
bid-1,050 guineas for. Mrs. Delaney, a two 

: year old filly by St. Simon out of Ismay, by 
Photo. by Wall Bros.. FINISH OF THE MELBOURNE STAKES. St. Kilda, Melbourne. Isonomy, whomight make the best brood mare 
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in the world, whether she can win a race or not ; and Mr. McCaig was again in 
luck’s* way when he was allowed to buy Dorothea, by Sterling out of Cherry 
Duchess, and covered by St. Simon, for 880 guineas. In my opinion, this was 
the greatest bargain of the day’s sales. 

I began with the second day because it was more important, and, 
therefore, fresher in my mind than the first, on which business was terribly 
slack all round. Blue Water, by Blue Green out of Rydal, fetched hardly more 
than half value when she was knocked down to Count Palfy for 820 guineas, 
and the three year old Morning, by Kendal out of Bonnie Morn, must have 
been cheap to Mr. Phillips at 500 guineas. Mr. Wallace Johnstone's Stewarton 
probably fetched his value at 800 guineas, as did Court Ball at 420 guineas, 
most certainly, but Lowly, by Common out of Lonely, by Hermit, was a bargain 
to Mr. Waring for 670 guineas. 

Northern Farmer, a very useful three year old by Laureate II., made 
2,500 guineas, whilst earlier in the afternoon Mr. Allison had bought Pinbasket, 
by Hamp on out of Berceaunette, by Blair Athol, for 300 guineas. | Normania, 
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by St. Simon out of Josyan, half-sister to Hampton, made 910 guineas, and that 
is about all that was worth noticing oa the first day, with the exception of 
Oration, a very nice filly by Orme out of a Hermit mare, who went cheap for 
300 guineas. 

fhe last day was a terrible one as far as weather could make it so, and 
several of the best buyers, including M. Edmond Blanc and M. Halbron, had 
gone away. Horses in training fetched fair prices, and two three year olds by the 
American sire Hanover—Roman Chief and Westchester—made 400 guineas and 
200 guineas respectively, the former being bought to go to Johannesburg. The 
three year old filly, Yours, by Melton, made 750 guineas, and Yokohama, a 
two year old of the same sex and by the same sire, was sold for 850 guineas. 
Among the mares, Corvedale, a sixteen year old mare, by Wenlock out of Blue 
Ridge, and covered by Blue Green, went to Mr. Allison for 500 guineas, and 
the well-bred Royal Arms, by Bend Or out of La Rose, by Rosicrucian, made 
320 guineas. For the rest, the animals o.fered were mostly of moderate class, 
and prices were naturally low. Ourrpost. 
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PHEASANTS IN 


¥ ™ II, eh,” said the o!d keeper, with his deprecating grunts by way of pre‘ace. 

k ‘*Eh, eh, the young laird ‘Il see for himself that its no’ the same thing 

~ shooting the pheasant and the grouse. The pheasant is a gay and big 

Lird, and so he seems to be coming slower than the grouse, but likely he’s coming 
just all as fast, aye, and if he’s been flying awhile, maybe a deal bit faster.” 

I had brought the old man down from his own realm in the Ilighlands to 
our home covert shooting, which, in fact, was lowland shooting, though we 
deemed ourselves too far north to endure the name of Lowlanders. But he had 
come as full of wise saws and mature wisdom in regard to the shooting of 
pheasants at the end of a covert as about the shooting of his own grouse on the 
moorland, for he was one of the comparatively few keepers who reinforce their 
stored experience by reflection on its lessons. 

I had been shooting cruelly ill at the pheasants, which, in truth, were not 
giving us the style of shot to which some of those seem to be accustomed who 
wiite to the papers condemning the shooting of tame pheasants in battues., 
The meaning of the word battue is not obvious. If it is a question of numbers, 
I may say that our normal bag on this beat was some three or four hundred of 
pheasants. If this constitutes a battue, a battue let it be. Neither am I clear, 
precisely, in regard to the actual sense of tame. Our pheasants were, for the 
most part, home bred. I am not aware that a large stock is to be maintained 
in any other way. We bought the eggs and turned the pheasants out. So far 
they were tame ; but if by tame is meant that our pheasants fluttered up, feeble 
of wing, to the gun, so that no skill was required for their shocting, then I may 
say emphatically that our pheasants were not tame. They flew, and flew so 
fast, so far, and so high, that their flight required a good deal to stop it. 

Though I have spoken of our coverts as, technically, within the terms of 
‘*lowland shooting,” their incline was as steep as that of manya Highland moor. 
That which we shot this day, named the Law, was a conical hill, fully 300ft. in 
height, thickly wooded on every side. Here and there were spaces—inadequate 
spaces—among the high trees, which might be used as stands for the guns. A 
furious gale had been raging during the past night. Evidences of its wrath were 
not lacking in the trees overturned, and lying prone in all directions. The 
devastation was sad to see, and here and there hindered the progress of the 
beaters considerably The storm had spent its fury now, but the tail end of it 
still moaned among the trees, and sent the pheasants scudding over at a great pace. 

‘* And it’s very easy seen,” said MacGillivray, diagnosing the infirmity of 
my shooting, ‘‘ that it’s no’ so easy shooting the pheasant when he’s got these 
slants upon hin. For first he’s high—he’s above they high trees—and then he’s 
fast, for he’s ben flying a long while; and then he’s coming with a slant down, 
for he’s coming off the higher ground to the lower ; and then he’s coming with a 
rurve round, for he’s flying out away from the Law, and then swinging round 
into it again. So the young laird ’Il have to allow for all of this when he aims at 
where the bird ‘{] be when his shot gets up to it. It’s no’ only a question of 
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aiming so far ahead, as when the bird’s flying straight, nor only of how far 
ahead and how far to right or left, as when he’s curving, but it’s how far ahead, 
and how far to right or left, avd how far below, to allow for the bird’s coming 
cownward.” 

** And do you expect me to think of all these things at once, Mac? It’s as 
bad as playing golf.” 

‘And how many things at once does the young laird suppose that a 
champion golfer thinks of when he strikes the ball?” 

*¢ About fifty-two, I should think, Mac,” said I. 

** Just two, without the fifty,” the old man answered.“ Ball and hole, but 
chiefly ball. And now I'll tell ye what I'd have the young laird do when he 
shoots the pheasant. It’s the poor golfer that thinks of the two-and-fifly things, 
and it’s the poor shot that does his calculations by the mathematics. But if I 
was to be the young laird, I should just look fine at the bird, so as to be sure ye 
have a clear view of him—then shoot quick, without too much of your aiming 
and calculation. What ye’ve learnt among the grouse ’ll serve ye fine among the 
pheasants. If they was grous: coming over the trees the young laird would 
shoot them: but he’s taken the notion into his head that the pheasant’s got to 
be treated different, with more swing, or more aim, or more the gracious 
goodness knows what; and the end of it all is that the pheasant laughs at him 
and goes along.” 

** There’s no doubt about what’s the end of it,” I said, laughing. 

** And another thing that the young laird ‘Il find,” MacGillivray added, ‘¢ is 
that it’s gay and casier shooting these birds with the inside curve—with the 
curve towards the gun, that is—than those with the outside curve, away from 
the gun. The inside curvers are coming to meet the shot, ye’ll understand, but 
they outside curvers, they’re going right away from it.” 

** And you have to hold further in front for them, don’t you, Mac?” 

‘«* Aye, further in front, further in front, no doubt,” he answered, in a testy, 
dissatisfied way, ‘‘ but I would no’ have the young laird bothering himself with 
the mathematics, as to the yards or feet ahead of the bird. It’s no’ like that 
that ye must shoot them, and it’s all a matter of the pace the bird is moving, 
and the distance he is off-—-and oh!” said the old fellow, becoming almost 
scriptural in the earnestness of his pronouncement, ‘‘it’s something alto- 
gether that passeth man’s calculation, but it’s requisite, as I should say, not 
so much to shoot this much or that much in front of the bird as to get on tairms 
with the bird, as I would say, Get on tairms with him, so that the pace of 
your motion in bringing the gun to the shoulder and swingirg the gun ahead of 
the bird and pulling the trigger, all should be in a kind of ratzo, as the old 
Dominie called it, with the pace of the bird and his distance from ye and the 
space ye have to shoot him in. _ Eh, it needs, ” he concluded, ‘‘to be fine and 
friendly with the bird, to know him well, before ye can be easy about. the 
shooting of him.” 
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T understood what the old man meant, and hisearncestness checked me in some- 
thirg disrespectful that I was on the point of saying about salting the bird’s tail. 

‘And I’ll tell ye another thing,” he added, ‘‘ that I often see about the 
young laird. When he’s firing a long shot—and whiles it needs to fire they long 
shots, though I’m no’ approving of them generally. But when it needs to fire 
them, it needs to take all the same pains, and more, if that were possible, about 
the long shots as about the near ones. But I’ve many a time seen the young 
laird, aye, and others that’s older shooters, just put up their gun and chance it, 
like, almost with no aim at all—and why !—just because the shot is a gay and 
long one, and they says to themselves that ‘Oh, it’s just a chance whether I'll 
strike him or no.’ And so it is, a gay and great chance. But it’s a gay and 
greater, if ye put up the gun and fire at large, than if ye try your best to make 
the best shot ye can. [ff the shot is worth trying, it’s aye worth while to try 
your best with it ; and if it’s no’ worth trying, just let it be; but there’s no sense 
in firing the shot without taking trouble, just because it’s a difficult shot. That’s 
a poor logic, I’m thinking.” 

‘Tf one waited for easy shots at a place like the Law, one wouldn’t fire a 
great many cartridges,” T said. 


AN 


EOPLE envied me. I was an only son, and had prospects, 
which I have never realised. This, I have been told, is 
the way of only sons with prospects, when people envy 

them. When my father died, I succeeded to a title--I am now 
Sir Richard Fairfield—but I succeeded to nothing else. 

Unhappily for ,.me, my father suffered from a _ most 
meritorious but extremely uncomfortable desire to “never tell a 
lie.”” So when he told me he was going to cut me off without a 
shilling, I knew that I was not even to receive the proverbial 
fortune of the disobedient son. On one occasion, I remember, 
he t.ld me that he wished to out-Washington Washington. 
Needless to say, as soon as I discovered what he meant, | 
sympathised with him, yet I could not pretend, for my own part, 
to reach so high a standard. Still I lived with him for twenty- 
four years before we found any cause for disagreement. I also 
lived twenty-four years with my mother, respecting her filially, 
obeying her frequently, and seeing through her little devices 
occasionally—then, however, I shut my eyes, for after all she 
was my mother. 

I hunted, fished, shot, played every imaginable game, and 
enjoyed myself thoroughly for these years, having no secrets of 
any kind, except one, and that was the- joy of my youth, and is 
now the blessing of my manhood. 

Frequently girls—eligible girls—were paraded before me by 
my mother. I implored her to devote her energies to some 
other employment—for it is an employment, and a wicked one, 
this marriage hunt—but my mother was a bold huntress, tactless, 
yet honestly wishing to dq the best for me. She never thought 
of the feelings of the girls. Mothers with rich sons seldom do. 
They are a race set apait to break down the barriers of modesty 
and to make marriage a martyrdom. 

I was really sorry to cause my mother so much trouble in 
so hopeless a chase, for had I not Laura, whom [ loved then, 
and whom I love now and always? But my pirents did not 
know Laura then and they would not know her afterwards, so 
they died without seeing her. 

It was on my twenty-fourth birthday that I first saw signs 
of a possible disturbance in our household. Some Australians of 
fabulous wealth, called Batson, had bought a large property 
which joined ours, and when my mother called ca them, with a 
view to possible consequences, she found precisely what she 
wanted, 
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‘“‘ Eh, no, and that’s a fact. It’s an awful place to drive the pheasants. 
They just get running around the hill all the daylong. But I'll tell you what ’'m 
thinking, Mr. Fraser, and that’s just this—that, if you was to beat this covert 
again to-morrow, you'd find the birds would fly just twice as well as what they 
do to-day, and the covert’s too big for many birds to leave it.” 

‘¢ And why that, MacGillivray ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Aweel, the young laird ’Il see for himself, the pheasants will be gay and 
tired to-morrow, after the running about they’ve had to-day—gay and _ tired 
of running, that is, not of flying, for they’ve scarcely flown half or a quarter so 
far as they’ve run. But to-morrow they'll find their legs stiff, the very same as 
my own after a day on the hill, and they'll say, ‘ Oh, let’s up and fly, for a bit of 
a rest,’ and so, I’m thinking, they’d come to the guns better than they come 
to-day.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ you'd better go and tell that to Sandy, who has this 
beat.” 

‘Na, na,” he answered, with a shrewd smile and shake of the head. 
‘No’ in the coverts. I’m no’ meddling there, or Sandy, he’ll be teaching me 
how to drive the grouse on the hill.” 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Unluckily the Batsons also had an only child, a daughter. 
I moaned deeply when I heard this, for I guessed, and rightly 
guessed, that all I had gone through would be like the play of a 
child when compared with what was coming. My mother did 
nothing but talk about Miss Batson and my father was at once 
sent over to inspect. I feared the worst from this visit of 
inspection, but even my expectations were more than fulfilled. 
For my father became ecstatic in the praises of Minnie Batson, 
and even went so far as to pat me on the back and assure me 
that he had found a wife for me at last. 

“Yes, Richard, my boy, a fine girl. Face, figure, 
fortune, all as round as a ripe cherry,” he remarked to me, 
and would have been astonished if anyone had called him 
vulgar. 

‘“‘ Not the figure, I hope,” I answered, trying to be facetious. 

‘“‘ Straight as a withy pole,”’ my father replied. 

‘“ It must be quite an eccentricity of its kind. I should like 
to see it,” I remarked. 

“So you must, my boy, you certainly must. It is just the 
marriage for you. The estates joining makes everything fit in 
splendidly, and we shail be able to pay off the mortgages, and 
snap our fingers at all the confounded Jews in Great Britain, my 
boy.” 

‘‘She hasn’t said she will marry me yet,” I ventured to 
suggest. 

‘‘Pooh, pooh! I sang your praises for an hour. Told her 
you were the best shot in Midlandshire—so you are. Told her 
you were the finest horseman—so youare. Told her everything, 
everything, and said you were a deucedly good-looking fellow ; 
and you wouldn’t be a son of mine if you weren't, now would 
you?” 

My father certainly was what is called ‘“ remarkably well- 
preserved,” and I allowed as much, sincerely wishing at the same 
time that he would not mistake repetition for impressiveness. 
For whenever he wished to be especially impressive he always 
repeated his words in a sing-song voice, like a national school 
class saying a multiplication table. 

‘“‘T hope you will go over again,” I continued, after a pause, 
‘‘and mention any little facts in my life which you may have 
forgotten. It is always well to follow up an affair of this kind 
as quickly as possible.” I was not trying to out-Washington 
the gentleman who never told a lie, so I had no scruples. 

** You must go over your- 
self. Charming people, charm- 
ing girl, and plenty of money.” 

‘It sounds promising,” | 
said, thinking of Laura. 

“Just the thing for you, 
just the thing,” my father 
chanted. 

“J am afraid that I shan’t 
be able to see the Batsons for 
some time, however, as I am 
going away to Scotland to- 
morrow for a month.” 

This startled my father, 
and he tried hard to make me 
put off my visit, but I remained 
obstinate, thinking that a 
retreat before the enemy was 
the wisest of all plans. In a 
month, I persuaded myself that 
Minnie Batson, with her advan- 
tages of face and fortune, would 
be surrounded with young men 
willing to admire the one and 
anxious to share the other. 

During my absence all the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” letters which I received from 
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home were full of the Batsons—to be more accurate, of Minnie 
Batson. She was represented as being a girl of the real English 
type; she was said to have glorious beauty, dauntless nerve. and 
charming accomplishments. Naturally I began to dislike her. 
How could any reasonable man who loved another girl do other- 
wise? Miss Batson combined the grace of a woman with the 
strength of a man, and I imagined her an Amazon abroad in a 
civilised land—an unnatural inconsistency. 

“She is always asking when you are coming back,” my 
mother wrote placidly to me, and then continued, “I have 
talked it all over with Mr. and dear Mrs. Batson, and they quite 
see what a perfectly suitable match it would be; so, dear 
Richard——” She finished in an ecstasy of thanksgiving for 
mercies in store; and since a mother in ecstasies is as great a 
nuisance as a baby in arms, I will not repeat her words. Of 
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course her pzaus of praise kept me from home as long as pos- 
sible, until at last I had to go back, and on the day after my 
atrival the Batsons came to look at me. 

At first, however, I was not compelled to say much, for Mr. 
Batson seemed to think, as my father was a landlord, that I must 
be interested in all kinds of live stock, so he talked steadfastly to 
me about sheep, a subject on which he was so well informed 
that it was quite unnecessary for me to do anything except agree 
with his opinions. Mrs. Batson and my mother talked to each 
other about sewing meetings, and my father talked to Miss 
Batson about me. My sense of humour was strangely tickled 
by the grotesqueness and vulgarity of the proceedings, and I 
wished Laura could have been there to share the pantomime 
with me; for Laura has a delicious sense of humour, a mine 
which grows richer and richer as years pass by. 

Presently, to my horror, I saw Mrs. Batson and my mother 
moving out of the room, and I detected an obvious glance at 
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Mr. Batson—who had passed on from the subject of sheep to the 
more subtle one of sheep-shearing—to warn him to follow them. 
For a moment I was disconcerted, for I had never fully realised 
until then that I was positively expected to marry Minnie 
Batson. Since I had known Laura, the idea of marrying anyone 
else had always struck me as being a monstrous folly; but 
people who wished me to make a marriage of convenience could 
not be expected to sympathise with anyone who loved just 
because he could not help himself. 

I had only time to make a vague plan of defence when my 
father came, and taking Mr. Batson’s arm, absolutely tore him 
away from our ¢éte-a-téle, and Miss Batson and I were left 
together. 

I had very little to go upon, still I knew Miss Batson wasa 
sportswoman, and that she had been led to believe that I was a 
sportsman. ‘*Manly men” 
were her hobby, my father 
had told me, and when I 
remembered that people gener- 
ally ride their hobbies to 
death, I quivered for the fate 
of her husband. 

As soon as we were left 
together Miss Batson gave one 
glance in my direction, and 
then, demurely picking up a 
book of photographs, began to 
turn over the leaves. Having 
conquered an almost irresistible 
desire to follow her example 
and seize the family album, 
which my mother always kept 
in the drawing-room to show 
to persons whom she especially 
wished to honour, I walked 
across the room and sat down 
by her. The silence was be- 
coming -painful, when I 
managed to say, ‘‘ Have you 
bought your Christmas cards 
yet, Miss Batson?” 

I had heard so many 
people say the same sort of 
thing, that there was no cause 
for surprise as far as I could 
see, especially as we were 
within a fortnight of Christmas; 
yet I must acknowledge that 
Miss Batson did look astonished 
as she replied:—* I never send 
Christmas cards. I think it is 
downright rubbish. Tell me 
now,” she continued, leaning 
forward and looking steadily 
at me, ‘‘why have you been 
staying away while we have 
been having simply rippin’ 
sport with the North Midland- 
shire ?”’ 

‘‘T see, Miss Batson, that 
you are not moved by our 
beautiful English Christmas 
customs, dating back to the 
medizval times when chivalry 
was still a living force, and 
religion a chastening in- 
fluence.” 

I had not a very clear idea 
what all this meant, but when 
I came to religion I turned my 
eyes up and tried to imitate an 
aunt of mine, who used to say 
that she had an especial mission — although her mission 
was really the same as that of everyone else, and could 
only be carried on by means of liberal subscriptions from her 
friends. 

“T don’t know anything about chivalry or mediaeval 
customs,” Miss Batson replied. ‘Still, I believe in religion 
and all that, you know; but what I am really fond of is a 
downright good gallop across a nice open country, or a day’s 
shootin’.”’ 

‘«‘ There is nothing medizval about the moderns,” I rejoined, 
perfectly conscious that I was talking rubbish, yet determined 
not to say a word about the only subject of which I knew any- 
thing—sport. 

“Are you coming out with us to-morrow?” Miss Batson 
asked. 

‘‘Do the hounds meet to-morrow? It seems to be only 
yesterday when I was devoted to all sport. There is something 
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to be said for me, perhaps, for even sport is mediaeval. You 
see, William the First devastated several counties to make the 
New Forest. Yes, sport is a cruel, cruel thing, Miss Batson, 
and the name of sportsman conceals a multitude of gross 
iniquities. There is so much to do in this England of ours 
without sport, that a time will come in the life of each one 
of us when we shall renounce the pleasures of the past, 
and look forward with grim satisfaction to the pains of the 
future.” 

I got up as I finished this lucid address—into which I had 
dragged one of the few facts of English history which I knew— 
and strolled to the window, for I was suddenly seized with a 
great desire to laugh, and had to overcome such an inopportune 
inclination. 

“You ought to have taken a text before talking like that. 
Do you mean to say that you don’t care for huntin’ now? 
Wouldn’t you like to hunt every day 
in the week, winter and summer, if it 
wasn’t too hot ?” 

I returned to my seat, and said, 
‘‘T respect enthusiasm, Miss Batson, 
even if I can’t understand it. En- 
thusiasm is the essence of a great 
nature, an essence which poets have 
immortalised and philosophers have 
weighed in the balances and found 
pure gold. Ah! do-you see the sun 
shining on ‘yon’ hill, burnishing the 
bracken and the gorse? Can you 
believe that last year on that very 
hill I rejoiced in the fact that we 
had crowned a glorious run with the 
death of a poor fox? There we 
mangled him to death, and there we 
rejoiced.” 

I felt as if I could not go on 
much longer, for my imagination was 
not proof against unlooked-for situa- 
tions, yet I was encouraged by the 
fact that Miss Batson began to look 
very disgusted. ii 

‘* You are not the kind of 
man I expected to see,’’ she 
said, after an interval, during 
which I tried desperately to 
remember a few lines of poetry 
wherewith to culminate my 
efforts, but as I could not 
remember a single word, I 
resorted to a device which 
I believe is called cribbing. 
By an artful stroke | managed 
to knock a volume of Shelley 
off a table near me, and then 
to succeed in placing it open 
in front of me, guarded from 
my companion by a large bowi 
of chysanthemums. 

“ That,” I replied, “is my 
father’s fault. He likes to 
think me _ uncultivated and 
unrefined. That is why I am 
delighted to find a_ kindred 
spirit, with whom I may com- 
mune and show my inner self. 
When one begins to think for y 
oneself, Miss Batson, one rises (iam i j , 
above all minor  considera- plete Kina roman 
tions.” ee viii aa 

I had not the remotest Copyright 
notion what I meant, but I 
continued boldly, if disjointedly :—‘ There is no pathos like 
the pathos of a wasted youth. One’s youth is gone before 
one recognises that it is the time of opportunity. Of course 
you know Shelley’s wonderful words— 

‘*That time is dead for ever, child, 
Drowned, frozen, dead for ever ! 
We look on the past 
And stare aghast 
At the spectres wailing, pale and ghast, 
Of hopes whch thou and I beguiled 
To death. ag 

4 was getting on beautifully with an air which I believed 
to be poetic, when unfortunately I touched the book, and the leaf 
turned over. 

Naturally I was disconcerted; still I managed to pull 
myself together and say, ‘“‘The end is far too sad to repeat 
to you, Miss Batson. You are made for the joys of to-day —a 
Modern of the Moderns.” 
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I forgot that only a few moments before I had called 
her ‘a kindred spirit.”’ 

‘That sounds very dreadful—I mean the name you have 
been calling me, not the poetry, which I suppose is pretty enough. 
Do you know much poetry, Mr. Fairfield ? ” 

** Poetry is very beautiful,” I replied, cautiously, for I 
had shut the book, and was not in a position to give further 
quotations. 

“If it comes to that, a great many things are beau- 
tiful. Hounds in full cry are the most beautiful sight I 
know. You have never told me yet if you are coming out 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” I repeated, quietly. ‘There is nothing 
mediaeval about to-morrow, that is why I always love yesterday so 
much. Yesterday seems to take one back into the medieval 
past, to-morrow to plunge one into the future.” —_I finished with 
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AFTER THE «KILL. 


a sigh, but I felt hopeful, for I saw that my word ‘“ medieval” 
was telling rapidly upon Miss Batson, and she began to look at 
me as if I was an escaped lunatic, which, perhaps, was not to be 
wondered at. 

I did not speak again, but ran my hand slowly through my 
hair, and sighed at intervals. The situation was becoming 
intense, when the door opened and my mother came in. Before 
she could speak, however, Miss Batson got up, and said in the 
calmest way, ‘I am afraid your son is a mediaval madman, 
Lady Fairfield, and if 1 were you I should not let him go away 
{rom home again without a keeper. Will you kindly take me to 
my father and mother ?” 

As she walked emphatically out of the room, my mother 
had only time to give one horrified glance at me before she 
followed; but as soon as the door was closed I literally jumped 
for joy, upsetting a table in the exuberance of my spirits. I then 
stepped through a door leading to the garden and went round to 
the stables, where, since hunting was denied me for the following 
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day, I got on the back of my favourite horse and went for a good 
stretching gallop over the downs. 

After that I felt better; yet, viewing possible developments 
with suspicion, I left home that same evening, and on the morrow 
I accomplishedl the finest day’s work I have ever done. for I 
married Laura. GS bie 


y¥rI = . SOOM vy TXT 
WITH THE ESSEX UNION. 
UK illustrations of the Essex Union Hounds are of a meet at Herongate, 
e ) a small hamlet in the parishes of Ingrave and East Horndon, about 
three miles to the south-east of Brentwood. The weather on the day 
in question did not hold forth much promise of sport ; in fact, whit with the 
bright sunshine, the easterly airs, and the much-needed rainfall, it was the very 
antithesis of th: proverbial ‘* southerly wind and a cloudy sky.” 

Soon after cleven the hounds were taken to Dog Wood, a covert some half 
mile or so from the meet. Unfortunately the bitches were a little too quick for 
the unwary quarry, who was chopped, rolled over, and demolished in covert. 

Irom here a move was made to The Thrift, which was next drawn, but 
proved blank. The next covert drawn was Ingrave Hall Wood. This turned 
out to be well stocked with foxes, but scent was very catchy, so much so that no 
good could be done. 

Blaydens was next tried, and proved to hold one of the right sort, who, 
getting well away, afforded the field a good hunting run of about an hour and 
a-half, scent being very fair towards night; but eventually hounds had to be 
stopped, as it was beginning to get dark. 


Horsewomen and Their Saddles. 


| Y every impartial judge it must be-admitted that the hanting woman 

has many more little difficulties to contend with than the hunting 

man, and it can be safely sail that most of these arise fron the posi- 
tion of her seat on horseback. In the first place, she has less power over her 
steed than a rider of the opposite sex, and sitting sideways on a horse with 
only one foot in a stirrup must be very tiring, especially at the end of a long 
day’s hunting. On the saddles themselves a who'e treatise might well be 
written without the subject being fully exhausted, so here I will endeavour to 
give but a brief sketch of the more important points. Even the most 
accomplished hors:women, riding on the best saddles that can possibly be p-o- 
duced, will at times give their horses sore backs. Few will, however, be pre- 
pared to admit this fact, but their grooms will, or could, tell very different 
tales. At the same time, these troubles are occasionally no fault either of the 
rider or her saddle, and can be attributed to other causes, often very difficult 
indeed to fin] out. For sore backs and withers are occasioned in a great 
variety of ways. Generally speaking, the rider and the saddle are the predis- 
posing causes; and if one wishes to sze fully exempiified the agony that many a 
wretched ho’se has to put upwith by reason of ill-fitting side-saddles and bad horse- 
womanship, one has oaly to walk along the Parade at Brighton or the principal 
roadway of some other fashionable watering-place during the season. Here 
may be observed many unfortunate quadrupeds carrying a pack of laughing 
schoolgirls, these latter with their right shoulders thrown forward instead of 
back, and thetr bodies swaying to the near side as they rise ; while the long- 
suffering horses that they are mounted upon are switching their tails and 
covering the’r mouths with foam, and exhibiting various other signs of extreme 
discomfort. When these miserable quadrupeds return to their stables and their 
saddles are removed, in many instances raw, unhealthy sores will be visible on 
the near side of that most sens‘tive part, the withers; wh le others will have 
equally painful wounds on the same side under the seat of the saddle. Some 
will, n> dcubt, be in the incipient s:ages ; that is to say, that about half an hour 
after their saddles are taken off a painful swelling, about the size of a large 
walnut, will arise on the right-hand side of the withers. Sore backs can always 
be atiributed to one or more of four causes, viz., to bad riding, saddles that do 
not fit, inferior grooming, and to natural predisposition on the part of the horse. 

Tuere are many ladies who, whilst riding about in the ordinary way, will 
not hurt their horses’ backs, but directly they go out hunting the opposite is the 
result. This can be accounted for thus :—TIn the first place, a lady is usually 
much longer on a horse when hunting than when she is merely hacking about, 
and, in the second, there is a great deal more strain thrown on a horse’s back 
when jumping than when being merely ridden about. Consequeatly a lady 
should be particularly careful to sit still when leaping, and not to le. her weight 
be thrown more on one side of her mount than the other. Again, there are a 
great number of wonen who will do no harm to their horses when cantering, 
but directly they begin to trot they are all over the place, and will not follow 
that golden rule for ladies on horseback, viz., to keep the right shoulder well 
back. Unless this is done, a lady invariably does not rise straight to the trot, 
and consequently throws a lot of weight into her stirrup, which drags the 
saddle over to the left, thus causing friction to be set up on the off side of her 
horse’s withers. Here it may be said that women should endeavour to put as 
little pressure on their stirrup as possible. Portly dames are of course much 
more likely to have trouble with their horses’ backs than their less corpulent and 
lighter sisters. 

In buying a saddle, it will be found cheapest in the long run to go to a first- 
class maker, not merely a maker in name, but one who really manufactures the 
articles he displays in his window. This, by the way, applies equally to the 
purchase of a lady’s or gentleman’s saddle. For, if a man is not really practical, 
he can scarcely be expected, in the event of a saddle not turning out quite a 
correct fit, to aller it and refit it satisfactorily. A lady should not only herself be 
measured for a saddle, but her horse should also be thought of, so that the comfort 
of both can be as nearly as possible assured. The old idea, and I see some of the 
modern saddle-makers still stick to it, was to let the balance girth be buckled on 
to the stirrup leather, and then let the latter come up under the flap of the 
saddle and through a roller, down to the iron itself. The theory was that when 
a lady rose to the trot a certain amount of weight was thrown on the off side ot 
the saddle and not all on the stirrup. Nothing, it can be safely said, is more 
likely to give a horse sore withers, for, owing to the balance girth being attached 
to the back part of the saddle and the stirrup leather to the front, this arrange- 
ment causes the saddle to shift about on the horse’s back, and in this way the 
withers become wrung and inflamed. Moreover, the balance girth is tight one 
mom nt and slack the next, according as the lady rises to the trot, which cannot 
very well be anything but harmful totheanimal. Another point to be considered, 


and perhaps this is the most important of all, is what kind of safety arrange- 
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ments is to be employed. In the old days there was the liability of the 
abit being cauzht on te pomme's should the lady be thrown, so, in consequence, 
a band of indiarubber was placed from one side of the saddle to the other, over 
the pommels ; but owing to the very great improvements that have been made in 
recent years to safety habits, this arrangement has now been generally discarded. 
Safety stirrups are, for the most part, clumsy, and occasionally ineffective, so I 
would advise a thoroughly good safety bar. In this connection I may say that 
Champion and Wilton’s bar is a long way the best I have ever seen, for not only 
is it very effective, let a lady be thrown which way she may, but the stirrup leather 
cannot possibly come off while the lady is on the saddle. The fault of most 
safety bars is not so much their failure to act in case of emergency, but rather 
in the fact that they often act when the emergency has not arisen. When this 
happens in the middle of a good run, and they let the stirrup leather fall when it 
is not wanted to do so, it is bound to cause a most vexatious delay. 

The question of grooming, it is almost needless to say, is an all-important 
one. For unless a horse’s back is kept thoroughly clean, irritation will be set up, 
with the result that a sore back is bound to follow after the next day’s hunting. 
It is a vexed question if the saddle mark should be left in or not when a horse 
is being clipped. ‘The nature of the animal must, of course, toa certain extent, be 
the guide in this, but, personally, I am inclined to think that the hair on this 
part of the back had better be left alone in most cases, provided that the horse 
be well groomed, for it is more difficult to keep clean long hair tlan_ short. 
It is essential in this connection that saddles should always be well dried 
after use. 

Many horses have a natural predisposition to sore backs, owing, in some 
cases, to tender skins, in others to impure blood, which causes small spots or boils 
to erupt on their hides. When one of these appears where the saddle is usually 
placed, it will, of course, become much larger should the horse still, continue to 
be ridden with the saddle on. In conclusion, ladies would cease to have much 
trouble with their saddles if they paid more attention to their riding, and only 
employed first-class saddlers and experienced grooms. ILiLios. 


a) x T | | “ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOISES IN A NEW HOUSE. 

[To THE Epiror or “Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—I am the inhabitant of anew house. Iam told that in a new 
house noises are heard far more than in an older one, because of 
the absence of the dust that ultimately settles bet ween the boards. 
My object in writing is to ask you if you could kindly suggest a 
means by which one could prevent the noise—as of people talk- 
ing—penetrating from the room below ‘to the one above, and 
vice versa. Of course, one can multiply carpets and felts, one 
can even, at extremity, have a second flooring made. But is 
there any recognised plan, such as plugging the interstices of 
the boards with sawdust, or any equivalent like that for the 
‘“‘ dust of ages,” that can be specially recommended for deadening 
the sound? Thinking that your paper, which deals so largely 
with country houses, may have some experience on this head, I 
write in the hope that you may be able to help me.—-DrEVONIAN. 


(‘lo trHE Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.’’| 
Sir,—I have long wished to see a portrait of the Albanian wolf- 
hound. ‘* Caniculus” would much enhance the value of his 
notice of the picture of Reckless if he would give some 
dimensions, say, perpendicular at shoulder, girth, and weight. 
Again, is his account of the method of attack just his fancy or 
on authority? ‘There was a very interesting letter in the Pield 
some time ago, explaining that the Russian wolfhound invariably 
seizes under the ear. Travellers are most provoking in their 
notice of dogs. M. Bonvalot, in his “ Travels in Tibet,” tells us 
how he saw a wonderful pair of hounds at some chief's house, 
‘‘with heads like bears,’’ and leaves it at that. Tibet is the 
traditional home of great dogs, and these were probably very 
different from the “great dog of Tibet”? whose ugly image 
adorns Spratts’ advertisements. Frank Buckland has a most 
interesting account of a wonderful dog of his from Erzeroum, or 
somewhere in the north of Asia Minor. THe gives careful dimen- 
sions, which are beyond all our experience—the girth, I think, 
48in., the neck 24in.—yet he fails to give an impression of the type 
of the animal, whether it was a greyhound or what. I gathered 
that it was the type of the white sheepdogs of the Campagna, 
but so I had supposed the Albanian dog was, until I saw the 
photo of Reckless. If anyone would give particulars about 
these dogs of Western Asia, your readers would find them very 
interesting.—LittLe Doc. 
FLOATING GOLF BALLS. 
[To tHE Epiror or “Country Lire.” 

S1r,—I play a good deal on our inland green, on which there are 
apt to be frequent pools of water after a shower of rain. I 
should be very much obliged if anyone can tell me of any golf 
balls that can be depended onto float. My experience has been that 
they are just-about on the flotation mark. Some will float and 
some will sink; it seems to be a matter of chance. Surely there 
ought to be some ball that one can rely on for floating. With 
apologies. for troubling you.—Go rer. 

{We believe that our correspondent will find the ‘‘ Eureka” ball to answer 
his purpose in this particular. All those that we have tried seem to have this 
merit of floating. It is not for every purpose, however, that a ball so specifically 
light is best. —Ep.] 
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ONDAY: I have been spending the morning at Jay’s, 
and thoroughly enjoyed some new gowns there. | 
wish I could enjoy those new gowns here, that they 

were my property ; but this is a detail unworthy of comment, and, 
alas! too common of occurrence. It may always be taken for 
granted, that all the fascinating gowns I see I desire, while Pro- 
vidence permits me to buy but the twentieth part, which I take 
and am thankful, as all good girls should be for the mercies 
vouchsafed to them by a beneficent Fate. 1 certainly saw the 
ideal shirt at Jay’s this morning, made on the model of a man’s 
shirt. The front portion of it was set in horizontal tucks, the 
centre boasting a small box-pleat frilled at either side like the 
shirts of our grandfathers, while beneath the collar at the neck 
was tied a black glacé scarf frilled with black chiffon. This scarf 
struck a most original note, and was pre-eminently becoming. A 





TRAVELLING CLOAK OF CLOTH AND CARACAL. 
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novelty about the sleeves, too, put a finishing touch of much value. 
They were sewn in with machine-stitchings round the shoulder, 
exactly like the ordinary shirt of an ordinary man. Another 
shirt of pleasing detail was a bodice, which sounds Irish, but was 
French. It was of antique satin in ivory, and it was tucked into 
Vandykes all over the front, opening with a frill, fastened with 
turquoise buttons to show a small vest of yellow lace. 

An evening dress at Jay’s was a joy tothe eye. It was of 
black, embroidered in very deep scollops reaching almost to the 
hem of gold threads and jet spangles. Beneath these scollops 
were many frillings of black tulle. The bodice was embroidered 
to match, and outlined with black tulle much gathered, fastened 
at one side with a rosette of pale blue ribbon, gold galoon, and 
a bunch of white gardenias and ivy leaves hanging to the 
knees, and round the waist was a belt of gold galoon. There 
was another lovely evening gown of yellow and white striped 
silk, with the skirt opening up the front to show a petticoat of 
soft yellow and white chiffon, much frilled, the bodice being 
entirely made of this chiffon, all tuckings and rufflings, and 
fastened at one side with a great bunch of yellow and orange 
chrysanthemums. 

A jacket, which I wanted very badly and which I really 
think [ shall buy, is of dark red cloth fitting tightly at the back, 
with rows of strappings, the corners in the front being rounded 
to display a very narrow waistcoat of ermine heads and tails 
and yellow lace, all mixed up together. The rather high collar 
was lined with ermine and hemmed with ermine, and I| think 
if completed with a red cloth skirt and an ermine toque with 
a bunch of black feathers at one side, it would achieve a 
costume worthy of my best affections. 

Wepnespay: ‘Trixie has just sent me from Paris another 
long letter. What a good little woman she is! I shall really 
be able to part with her quite cheerfully, so that she continue 
to prove so excellent a correspondent. 


‘“ Dear SANs-GENE,— 


“Tl have been buying hats all the morning, and wishing most 
sincerely that ours were the custom of the ancient Jews, who | 
believe always used to wear three hats at atime. Imagine the 
joy of being able to wear three new hats at once. All the 
worthiest millinery here boasts a crown made of many flowers, 
violets surrounded by tinted leaves ‘ being much in evidence ’—this 
is one of your own expressions, so I hope you will appreciate 
the fact, and I hope you will also appreciate that imitation is 
the sincerest flattery. All the velvet hats, and these are many, 
are trimmed with scarves of chiffon. I have met this week a 
black velvet hat trimmed with a scarf of white chiffon, fastened 
with a white bird at one side, with a couple of sable tails at the 
other-—perhaps not entirely reasonable, but certainly entirely 
delightful. If you have a last year’s fur toque, and I am sure 
you have, decorate it with a scarf of chiffon in green or in violet, 
and trim it with two ostrich feathers, the one setting upright and 
the other lying down on your hair. ‘Three or tour white 
camellias at the back of the toque will accomplish the latest 
Parisian mode. 

‘“‘T am enc‘osing youa sketch, which you may have re-drawn 
by your most excellent artist, of a travelling cloak which I have 
come across on my journeys. It was of bright dark blue, a 
colour very popular over here, with a strong violet inclination. 
It was strapped down the front in a sort of hook and eye design 
with black satin, and over the shoulders were a yoke and 
epaulettes of broad-tail. A blue velvet hat draped with black 
chiffon, with a group of black feathers at one side, completed it. 
I trust this meets with your approbation. 

‘‘ Broad-tail is immensely in favour in Paris, and, although 
we are much threatened by the authorities with the decease of 
the Russian coat, it still lives and flourishes; indeed, I see 
nothing else besides the Russian coat made of broad-tail but 
the sable cape with hems of sable, and on both these garments 
there is much ruffling and lace round the neck. 
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‘*All the evening dresses are made with short sleeves. Several 
of them are in the Princess style, with tracings of silk embroidered 
with paillettes, or chenille embroidery and paillettes trailing 
gracefully from the bust to the hem. And I have seen some 
very attractive gowns entirely made of net, or it may have been 
tulle ; but, anyhow, it was something of that kind elaborately 
tucked and frilled, and all the evening dresses are long and 
much flounced. When made of these thin fabrics, you may 
imagine that half an hour with the best or the worst dancers in 
the ball-room reduces them to a condition of rags. But this is 
a detail which we will not consider when we are enwrapt 
figuratively or actually in the latest fashion. 





BLACK VELVET IAT WITH JEWELLED: CROWN. 


““T am just off to the Palais de Glace. I continue to skate, 
and I really believe I am improving. French people do know 
how to teach you to skate. There was such a smart gown on 
the Rink yesterday, made of dark red and trimmed with black 
satin strappings, piped with white. The bodice was of broad- 
tail, with the front of ivory lisse and lace, and the hat was a 
white toque trimmed with many black feathers and two or three 
rosettes of black and white chiffon. But not another word have 
I time to write. ‘* Yours ever, 

“ TRIXIE.” 

Now she is really what I call a most worthy little 
woman. She does not bother me with any psychological details 
in her letters, but devotes them frankly and straight-forwardly to 
the one topic which interests me. She tells me of no Henri or 
Fernandi who is supplying tea at the Rink; she hints at no 
possible companion with whom she visits the theatres; she 
limits her letters to the purely instructive, and, despite what 
other authorities may say, I am of the opinion that you can get 
lessons in the art of dressing from Paris, and that it is not only the 
capital of France, but the capital of the world —of clothes. 


E think our illustration this week will appeal to every. lover of an 

English garden. It is a peep only, but hardy flowers, groups of 

perennials, and spreading lawns make upa charming view. ‘The more 

simple the design, the more pleasing the garden, masses of hardy flowers and 

interesting trees standing out from a well-kept lawn. We have visited many 

gardens in Britain and abroad, but for us the garden of harJy flowers, artistically 
used, has the chief charm. 

A CurisrMas PEAR. 

A delicious fruit at this time is the Pear named Josephine de Malines. It is 
not large—but size too often signifies poor quality—crops with commendable 
regularity, and will succeed in almost any situation. Those who have little’ space 
for fruit culture should grow it as a bush, asin this form it is usually’ more 
fruitful than as an espalier or standard. 


MISTLETOE IN THE GARDEN. 
The Mistletoe is thrust upon our attention at this season. — Its pearly-white 
berries and beautiful olive-green shoots are interesting to look at in the garden, 


clinging round a variety of trees—loplar, Ash, Hawthorn, Horse-chestnut, 
Apple, and Pear. The large consignments sent to the London markets at this 
time formerly came principally from the Normandy Apple orchards, but since the 
French Government ordered the destruction of the parasite, the orchards of 
Worcestershire and other Apple-growing counties have supplied the heavy demand 
for the olive-green shoots, 

GROWING THE MISTLETOE. 

The mystic plant is not difficult to establish, Many make the mistake of 
sowing the seed at this season, presuming, we suppose, that it is ripe. Failure, 
of course, is the result of thus sowing at an unseasonable time. At the end of 
April or May is the best period for sowing Mistletoe. One way is to select a 
smooth, healthy branch and make a slit o1 the underside to receive the 
seed or berry, which must be pushed into the small aperture. A better plan, 
however, is to select a healthy branch, and rub or press the berry on the surface, 
to which it will adhere closely. Then cover it with black muslin as a protection 
against birds. We think that many failures my be attributed to depredations by 
the feathered tribe. The Mistletoe appears to relish the Blenheim Orange Apple 
tree, but we have seen it growing as luxuriantly upon the common Hawthorn, 
White Beam tree, and Mountain Ash. 


THe BoG GARDEN. 

Of the many phases of gardening, few are more charming than this. A bog 
garden is the home for a hundred hardy plants that delight in moist, spongy soil, 
plants unhappy on dry borders or actually in water. The native bogland is a 
miniature flower country, but in the garden we can enjoy the beauty of those 
gems from other lands that need similar positions. In rhany gardens there are 
spots which would make delightful bog gardens, and provide suitable homes for 
cherished hardy flowers—the Globe-flowers (Trollius), requiring a spongy, moist 
soil to ensure healthy growth and an abundance of bloom, T. europzeus, the 
rich orange T. asiaticus, the glorious yellow Marsh Marigolds (Calthas), 
Orchises, the Mocasson-flower (Cypripedium spectabile), Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyma), a brilliant crimson flower, Primroses, the dainty Primula farinosa, 
P. rosea, a beautiful species, varying in its bright rose shades, dwarf Terns, the 
May Apple (Podophyllum peltatum), besides many others. 

PROTECTING Roses. 

Roses in the open ground, and especially when in an exposed position, need 
a slight protection if severe weather occurs. All the dwarf varieties may be 
earthed up much in the same way as Potatoes. In very exposed places thrust a 
few bunches of heather, gorse, fir, or laurel between the branches, and the plants 
should receive little injury. The earthing up system, however, especially 
in the case of the tea-scented varieties, is the best. Even when the branches are 
cut hard back, fresh growths spring up, which bear flowers of great beauty, 
though, perhaps, rather later in the summer than would have been otherwise the 
case. Standard Roses often suffer severely during hard winters, and the tea- 
scented class is the most tender. We have seen so many failures with these in 
standard form that we advise our readers not to plant them on a large scale. A 
mulch of minure dur:ng winter and again in summer, if the weather be dry, will 
be of great assistance. 

Tuk Care PRIMROSE (STREPTOCARPUS). 
2 We have lately seen the Streptocarpus in many greenhouses, and each year 
the flowers seem to improve in form and purity of colouring. They may be 
compared in shape toa Gloxinia, but, as a rule, are smaller, abundantly pro duced, 
and range from almost pure white to varieties boldly blotche or delicately 
pencilled. The Cape Primrose is suitable for an ordinary greenhouse. Any 
heat, indeed, from 50deg. to 60.eg. or 70deg., seems to suit the plant. A very 
dry and sunny position does not agree with the plant, a certain amount. of 
moisture bens necessary. Associate the flowers with Ferns, to intensify the 
varied colouring. 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

One of the most suitable composts consists of leaf-mould, turfy loam, free 
from wireworm, mixed with a little well-decayed cow manure and sharp silver 
sand. Never overpot the plants, and stand them upon a moist stage, to 
dispense, as far as possible, with overhead watering. Propagation may be doie 
by seeds or division. 
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Photo., F. Mason Good. Copyright, 
AN OLD GARDEN, WOOTTON ST. LAWRENCE, NEAR BAS.NGSTOKE. 


SWEET LAVENDER. 

When planting a garden, never omit the frazrant Lavender, the silvery-toned 
plant we know so well. Its flowers are valued for their colour and perfume, but 
Lavender is a handsome busi, which is dear to every lover of an English 
garden. Big bushes of it are picturesque, and in well-planted gardens may be 
seen used as dividing lines, dwarf hedges, or boldly grouped on some dry warm 
bank. Light soil is essential, and sun too. . There is a white-flowered Lavender 
which is as fragrant and pretty as the blue kind. : 

‘y 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of iis branches. Nurserymen are also invited 
to send their catalogues for notice. 

















